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Little Miss China at Play 



No longer do the Chinese girls and women cramp their feet into tiny shoes and live more 
or less in seclusion. They now enjoy much of the freedom of the English girl and play 
many games, of which tennis is the most popular 

Solving the Housing Problem 


WATCHERS ROUND 
THE POLE 

WHERE THE WEATHER 
. COMES FROM 

Story of Men on Lonely and 
Desolate Islands 

ICE AND A FAR-AWAY HARVEST 

" What is the good of. It all ? ” is. the 
question. put to every Polar . explorer. 
He knows what is the appeal to his brave 
spirit, bpt he cannot explain.. 

We stay-at-homes are. having a lesson 
now as to one result from the self- 
sacrifice of these men who sail into the 
horrors of the Polar- wastes. Men 
stationed in the Far North are helping 
to make, weather prediction more and 
more a science, telling us.what sort of- 
•conditions are coming, arid enabling ships 
to. avoid danger from hurricanes.. 

A series of observatories- is planned to 
encircle the Polar Sea.. 'Wo get daily 
news, from Newfoundland, Iceland, and 
. Jan! .Mayen, a little island 400 miles 
north of Iceland, where tlie storm winds 
average 106 miles an hoiir, and chilling 
forces, destined to affect British weather, 
are detected at work. 

Messages Across the Sea 

Now it is hoped to extend operations 
to- Baffin Island, at the point on Davis 
Strait nearest-Western . Greenland.' All 
these places have wireless installations, 
and' messages are flashed across the-sea, 
out-speeding the fastest gale/to tell us of 
the aerial mischief on its, way to us. 

These. Arctic islands were all found 
by men who were, trying to reach Japan 
and. China lry way of the North Pole; 
and hopes and ambitions, as well as 
ships, foundered on them. Yet they 
come now, we see, to. have an econ¬ 
omic value -beyond computation to 
civilisation generally’. 

Three hundred years ago We sent a 
company of convicts, under sentence of 
death, to these northern islands. Life 
and. liberty 7 should be theirs, they were 
' told, if they would stay 7 for twelve 
months. But when they 7 saw the con¬ 
ditions they cried to be .brought back. 
They 7 were brought back—and allciwed 
to, live; yet today men go voluntarily to 
those silences, - and rejoice to stay- and 
talk by wireless to us about the weather. 

t Forerunner of Drought • 

What can be learned-from the obser¬ 
vation of distant meteorological data is 
revealed to us by Captain Hussey, one 
of the scientists with Shacklcton on liis 
1914 Antarctic expedition. He states 
that, as a result of observations and 
researches carried out at the South 
Orkney's, a group of 'islands at the 
entrance to the Weddell Sea, it has been 
found that a cold winter there is the 
sure forerunner of a drought, three and 
a half years later, over the great area 
growing maize and corn in Argentina. 
That is an amazing fa.ct- 


A X excellent story of the development 
. of an ideal ill industry 7 was toklrat a 
conference in-Birmingham not long ago. 

Three years ago fourteen men started 
a movement in Manchester with the. 
object of establishing self-government by 
th£ workers in the building.tradcs. They 
wanted-to remove the iniquity 7 of high 
profits being made out of the building of 
houses ; they 7 wanted to give people true 
value for money, and to give the worker 
in the building trades security, and fair 
wages at all times of the year, not only 
when-the weather permits work. 

These men contributed ten pounds 
each to set the scheme going, and 
decided that, if working costs could be 
covered, all profit should be eliminated. 
The movement has been growing until 
today 7 there are 150 Building Guild 
Committees, as they 7 are called, all over 
the country, and thousands of workers 


are engaged on from two to three million 
pounds’ worth of contracts. People are 
getting good houses at a reasonable 
price, and the men who build them are 
-secure from the nightmare of poverty 
because tlxcir slack periods are pro¬ 
vided for by the Guild. 

The ideals the Guild have at heart are 
the abolition of slums and the extinction 
of the jerry-builder. 

The latest development is a plan 
whereby 7 houses will be provided for 
subscribers of half-a-crown a week. It is 
hoped to - secure a hundred thousand 
subscribers, and then there will be 
money enough to enable building on an 
extensive scale. When the houses have 
been completed, the tenants will pay rent 
until they 7 have covered the cost of the 
house, when it will become their ow-n. 
The scheme should be a boon to thou¬ 
sands of working people. 


HOW A FLY RIDES 
TO A FLOWER 

SOMETHING NEW IN THE 
INSECT WORLD 

Remarkable Ways of a Fly that 
Lives With the Bees 
SHARING FOOD AND LODGINGS 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

A patient scientific worker in South 
Africa, Mr. S. H. Skaife, has lately com¬ 
pleted a comprehensive study of the 
peculiar habits of the wingless fly, which 
is found associated with the honey bee. 

This odd little insect, which is less than 
a tenth of an inch long, is often found 
clinging to the legs or body of the 
workers. Upon a hasty examination it 
could easily be mistaken for a mite,, and, 
owing to its structure, a special family 
was created for it some y 7 ears ago. 

. There has'always, been a diversity of 
opinion as to its mode of life. • Scientists 
believed'that it deposited its young as 
other wingless flies do, but Mr. Skaife has 
found that it lays eggs on the brood 
combs in the hive. They look, like 
minute white specks, but when magnified 
are seen to have a thin, projecting rim 
extending along the sides of the egg. 
Host and Guest 

When the young larvae hatch they 
crawl into a cell, and there, lying side by 
side with its rightful owner, the bee 
larva, they 7 share the larva’s, food, which 
consists of the pollen brought by the 
nurse bees. The presence of the fly 
larvae does not in any way affect the 
health of their host, and both appear 
to live quite happily together. 

. When the larvae are full grown they 
are transformed in their host's abode. 
Mr. Skaife found them in the sealed cells 
containing the bee pupa. In the course 
of. time the wingless flies emerge from 
their pupal. skins and take up their 
positions close by 7 the pupa of the bee, 
ready to fix themselves upon it as soon 
as it emerges. In order to. maintain a 
firm hold they have'two elaborate comb¬ 
like gripping-pads on every leg in placa 
of. the claws that other flies have! 

Riding Through the Air 

. When the emerging bee has broken 
down the thin partition sealing its cell, 
the wingless flies are transported through 
the air, and they 7 feed, when opportunity 
occurs, on the honey. ' 

Mr. Skaile found these flies in great 
abundance in old and disused hives. 
This is very interesting because it 
clearly shows how much like mites these 
flies must be in tlicir habits. Taking 
advantage of the . host’s ability to fly, 
they fix themselves and obtain a cheap 
passage through the air to some flower. 

Then, dropping off, they seize the 
legs of some. other worker-bee, with 
whom they ride to the hive. In this way 
they 7 may be able to keep their species 
going, never becoming overcrowded in 
any one hive, and never running the risk 
of dying out through being left behind 
in some abandoned hive. 
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CIGARETTES KILL 
A BOY 

LIFE SACRIFICED TO 
SMOKING 

The Pernicious Poison in 
Tobacco Smoke 

WHY NOT KEEP THE LAW? 

A boy has died at Sunderland as the 
result of smoking cigarettes, and the 
loss of a. life by this bad habit calls 
attention to the disgraceful defiance of 
the law against selling cigarettes to boys. 

The G.N. has already pointed out that 
since the war no attempt appears to 
have been made to enforce the law 
against the-sale of tobacco to children. 
Every day in our great cities the police 
see boys continually breaking the law 
by buying cigarettes, and aping the 
man by smoking them, but no attempt 
is made to stop these-illegal sales. It 
seems almost to have been forgotten 
that a law was passed some years ago 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes to boys 
under 16, and empowering the police to 
seize any cigarettes found on boys of this 
age. If the purpose of this law had been 
observed, this poor Sunderland boy 
might still have been alive. 

In Japan the law forbids a boy of even 
rg to smoke ; if he does so his parents 
arc fined. In America the railway and 
postal authorities will not employ'boys 
who smoke. . ’ • 

In his book on Scouting for Boys, the 
Chief Scout has some strong things to 
say. about the " sloppers ” who smoke. 
Even men smokers, he says, .do not 
make the.best scouts because smoking 
“ weakens their eyesight, makes them 
nervous and shaky, and spoils their 
nose for smelling," but when a. boy 
smokes before he is grown-up he is 
almost sure to make his heart feeble. . 

We have asked our Medical Corres¬ 
pondent to deal with this subject, and he 
sends us the following notes. 

WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT SMOKE 
Gy Oup Medical Correspondent 

It is well known that smoking spoils 

the wind.” A smoker 'gets more 
quickly ■ out of breath than a non- 
smoker, and athletes who arc training 
for any arduous exertion are obliged to 
give up tobacco. 

- It has usually Keen supposed that the 
injurious effects of tobacco are due to 
nicotine, but Professor Henry Armstrong 
lias lately shown that the shortness of 
breath caused by smoking may be at 
least partly due to the dangerous gas 
carbon monoxide, produced when the 
tobacco is burned. 

Professor Armstrong has shown that 
the air indrawn from a pipe may contain 
from '89 per cent, to 1-24 per cent, of 
carbon monoxide, and even more. 

Carbon monoxide is one of ■ the 
dangerous gases prevalent in mines. 
When Inhaled it enters into combination 
with .ne haemoglobin of the blood and 
drives out the oxygen, so that the red 
blood corpuscles carry less oxygen than 
' they should, and if much carbon monox¬ 
ide be inhaled the oxygen supply falls 
so low that death ensues. - 

How to Grow Strong 

It would probably be impossible to 
inhale from a pipe or cigar enough car¬ 
bon monoxide to cause death, but it 
must be quite easy to inhale enough to 
diminish the supply of oxygen in the 
blood, and thus to reduce vigour and 
vitality and athletic capacity. Pro¬ 
fessor Armstrong found that the blood 
of smokers frequently shows signs' of 
carbon-monoxide poisoning, and in the 
case of one of his own friends ho found 
five per cent, of the blood put out of 
action in this way. 

Carbon monoxide, however, is only one 
of the poisons in tobacco-smoke.- There 
are several others, and they are specially 
dangerous and pernicious for the young. 
All boys who'wish,to be strong and 
vigorous, and to excel in manly sports, 
should leave tobacco severely alone. 


ICHABOD 

THE GLORY IS DEPARTED 
Trying to Revive a Great Fair 
THE RUIN THAT FOLLOWS WAR 

The Great Fair of Nijni-Novgorod, 
which was held annually as far back as 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
had to be suspended when the war broke 
out, but attempts are'being made to 
revive it. • ' 

The fair is now on, but all its ancient 
glory is departed, and it, is held in a dead 
city to which traders do not go. From 
being one of the’’ biggest commercial 
events in the world, it is now little more 
Than a poor attempt to- arrange'a small 
local fair. ■ , / • 

Formerly the Nijni-Novgorod Fair 
lasted for six weeks, -and during that 
time East and West met at the Russian 
town and did' business to the extent 
of over £10, 000,60b. - 

A Mile of Ironmongers’ Shops 

The fj,ir was held outside the town 
on a great plain,, once a swamp that had, 
at enormous expense, been properly 
drained and covered to a depth of 
several feet with sand and gravel. 
Here miles of streets of permanent 
buildings were erected, different streets 
being allotted to' different classes of 
goods, and ten miles of wharves along 
the river served the fair and enabled 
the goods to come and go-. 

A mile of shops was devoted to iron 
goods- alone ; even - more was used by 
the tea merchants;'.and everything was' 
splendidly organised, so that the usual 
confusion of an. Oriental fair was absent. 

No more romantic, scene could be 
imagined, and the NijnL-Novgorod Fair 
brought the Middle Ages as a living 
reality down to the twentieth century. ■ 

City of the Dead 

Now, alas, trie romance has van-’ 
ished. A correspondent who went round 
the grounds just before the fair says 
there was not a single building that did 
not lack roof, windows, and doors. 
Whole streets were simply heaps of stone 
and slag. It was like a city of the dead. 
The sight appalled him, and to hold a 
fair in such a place, he'says; is a fiasco. ' 

The Russian Government declare-that 
146 firms are registered as taking, part 
in the revived fair, but most of these 
are Government concerns, and only 3 r 
private firms are attending, and: n-ot more, 
than 8000 tons of-goods have arrived. . 

It is one of the saddest object lessons' 
ever seen of tlid business ruin that 
follows ' war. Ichabod, . the -glory . is 
departed, might well be written ,up over 
the walls of Nijni-Novgdrod., 


RULING THE ROAD 

How to Deal with Those Who 
Abuse It ; 'L 

American police authorities have al¬ 
ways expressed great admiration for .the; 
way in which our police handle .traffic; 
and they -have recently sent over police 
traffic experts' to study our methods in 
London and other large cities. . 

Driving is much more inconsiderate 
in the United States, and infractions of 
the law are numerous. In an endeavour 
to reduce them in New York City, an 
ordinance has been passed requiring 
every driver to carry a card on which all 
his traffic offences -will be recorded. 

The offender who fails to obey a 
signal, or is otherwise at fault, will be. 
stopped by a policeman and compelled’ 
to produce his card, and in a space on the 
card the officer, will-write the nature of 
the offence and the date.;’ . .0 

A motorist iS to be allowed a ration of 
four minor infringements of regulations, 
after which he will be brought before a. 
Traffic Court. If, after collecting four 
bad marks, he deems it judicious to lose 
his-card and apply for a clean one, he 
will have to go to the Police Department 
for it, and there, on the official duplicate, 
his past offences will-appear, and stern' 
justice will follow. 


POOR IRELAND 

The Tragedy of Two 
' Patriots! 

SAD FATE OF MICHAEL COLLINS 

Poor, poor Ireland ! Once more the 
cup of happiness is dashed from her lips. 
There never was a country with so many 
misfortunes and such a bitter destiny. 

Within the last few weeks .her' hard 
road to freedom has been marked by the 
loss of two of 'her-noblest patriots. 
-Arthur Griffith died a ’ sudden : but 
natural death ;' Michael GollinS.has been 
shot by’'an assassin.',; .' . " > 

It is one more examplo,of the impos¬ 
sibility of controlling" violence once it is 
afoot, and a terrible responsibility lie's 
on those who encourage the handful of 
rebels-’ who. keep the Emerald- Isle 
disturbed, against her people’s wishes. 

Michael Collins, who 'had - riSen from' 
being-a clerk in the General, Post Office 
in London,- to be head of the Free State 
Government and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, was a man -who well deserved 
the .tribute Mr. Lloyd George., paid 
to hini ; ." A -fearless soldier,'a; .leader 
of great energy and devotion, and a man 
of remarkable charm.” 

A Call to the Brave 

Who can read unmoved this pro¬ 
clamation by his friend, the Chief of the 
General Staff, GeneraLRichard Mulcahy? 

Stand calmly by your posts. Bend 
bravely and undaunted to your work. 
Let.no cruel act of reprisal blemish 
bright honour. 

Every dark hour that General 
Michael, Collins met since 1916 seemed 
but : to steel that bright strength of 
his', and temper his gay bravery.. 

You are left, each inheritors of that 
strength and of that bravery. ,>■ 

To-each of you falls his Unfinished 
work.'. No darkness in the hour of 
loss of a comrade will’ daunt you at it. 

Ireland the army serves, strength¬ 
ened by its sorrow. 

That is a noble proclamation, and all 
friends of Ireland throughout the world 
will pray that'it may not yet be too late 
to save this'unhappy country on which 
such dark shadows are falling. The 
fate of Ireland is in the hands of the 
Irish people. Let us hope that at last 
the whole nation will join together to, be 
.worthy of its opportunity. 

LIFE IN THE LONELY BUSH 
Where Doctors are Expensive 
Luxuries 

• STORIES FROM AUSTRALIA 

On the . coast of Australia ther’e are 
cities.and towns with all the comforts 
and conveniences of modern life. One 
pan live.as-cheaply and as safely,arid as 
hixuridusly'in Sydne’y or Melbourne as in 
London or Paris.- “ - ' ■ ■ , 

But in'the interior of the Australian 
continent-conditions are very different. 
There', the men -who breed the-cattle that 
supply, our English butchers’ shopsTead 
lonely,’ isolated, often' dangerous lives. 
Their wives and children have, if they 
are ill or hurt by any serious accident, 
a very bad : time indeed. 

One man in the bush had to pay £200, 
a whole year’s salary, for a' doctor’s 
attendance 'On his wife. Another wo¬ 
man’s illness cost £260. A man who 
needed advice, and medicine rode 400 
miles on a camel to get it. Another man 
was. in a jolting cart for sixteen days, 
getting to hospital. 

Yet in these lonely spaces bloom frag¬ 
rant'flo-wers'of kindness and generosity. 

A cattle driver, with a herd that he 
was taking to the railway got a rne'ssage 
to say that his wife had died suddenly, 
and that their child was being looked 
after by a neighbour. The shock made 
the husband ill and-he died alsor after 
handing over the cattle to a man who 
drove them 1600 miles, then, sold them 
and sent' the entire proceeds to'be'used 
for the benefit of the - child. 
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HEROD IN HOLBORN 

THE TRAGIC FATE OF 
LITTLE CHILDREN 

How to Fill Graveyards, Prisons, 
Hospitals, and Poorhouses 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 
NEW FIGURES 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

The Registrar-General’s report for the 
second quarter of the year is sorry 
reading for Londoners. 

London is the capital of the greatest 
Empire in the world ; it is supposed to be ■ 
the most enlightened and civilised city 
on the face of-the globe ; yet in five of its 
boroughs out of every hundred children 
born more than ten have died, arid-in 
the borough cf Holborn the death-rate 
has been more than 14 in every hundred, 
a death - rate exceeded only by the 
smoky manufacturing town of Wigan. 

Holborn’s infant mortality was at the- 
rate of 144 deaths per 1000 births, and 
Wigan’s 145 deaths per 1000 births, so 
that there.was little or nothing to choose 
between them. 

Compared with Wigan and Holborn 
the infantile death-rate over the rest of 
England was low, for it amounted to 
only 83 per 1000. .- 

A Thing to be Ashamed Of 

But even 83 per rooo is an enormous 
death-rate. Think what it means ! 1 1 

means that every twelfth mother who 
has rejoiced in the birth of a child has, 
buried her baby within a few weeks. 
Surely Nature does not mean that of bli¬ 
the babies she brings into England oncin 
every ten should die without having 
really lived. Surely still less can she 
mean that one in every seven should die 
in Holborn. ' 

If such death-rates are natural and 
inevitable, how does it happen that in 
the London borough of Marylebone the 
death-rate in the same quarter was only 
27 per 1000 compared with Holborn's 
144 ? Marylebone and Holborn arc both 
in London ; they have the same climate, ‘ 
their .babies are of the same race. How 
comes it that Holborn has an infant death - 
rate of 144 per 1000, and Marylebone 
only 27 ? It looks as if there had been 
some Herod in Holborn murdering about 
ten per cent, of the babies of that 
borough. An infant death-rate of 14 4 
per 1000 is an infanticide rate, and 
Holborn and London should be heartily- 
ashamed of it. • ■ 

Future of the Empire 

And a high death-rate is even more 
serious than the figures indicate ; for 
if 144 infants per 1000 die, it is certain 
that- great numbers of those remaining 
must be living in conditions calculated 
to ruin tlieir health. A borough where 
14 or 15 babies in every hundred die is 
certain to have hundreds cf diseased and 
unhealthy babies who will never grow un¬ 
healthy. Holborn is not only filling 
graveyards; it is preparing to fill prisons, 
hospitals, and poorhouses. 

Whatever the cause of such tragical 
and terrible death-rates may be, it. is 
time it was removed. The future of 
England lies in the hands of babies, and 
if the babies are subject to conditions, 
which lead to death .and disease the 
British race will degenerate and the 
British Empire will decline arid fall. 

A million men have lately died for us ; 
have we not the courage and manliness 
to save the young life they died for ? ' " 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Clinometer .... Kli-nom-e-ter 
Haemoglobin . . Hem-o-glo-bin 

Ichabod.Ik-a-bod 

Mahout ...... Mah-hoot 

Matto Grosso ' Maht-too Grohs-soo 
Minnesota . . . Min-ne-soh-tah 

Parana .... Pah-rah-nah 

Sierra Leone . . Se-er-rali Le-o-nee 
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OUR CINDERELLA 


GETTING READY FOR THE WINTER 


HANNAH MITCHELL 


Britain’s Neglect of the 
Arabs 

CHANCE FOR IMAGINATION 

By a Special Correspondent 

In 1839, after a British ship had been 
wrecked and plundered, Britain captured 
Aden, now one of our principal, ocean 
gateways. Since-that day, nearly a 
hundred-years ago, we have done prac¬ 
tically nothing to discharge our respon¬ 
sibilities to the Arabs. 

We do not think the German Govern¬ 
ment would have been so remiss in 
its. duties, or so culpably wanting in 
imagination. Instead-of. treating Aden 
as the Cinderella of the British Common¬ 
wealth we ought to make it the centre ol 
our influence among the Arabs of the 
Yemen, who proved themselves mag¬ 
nificent soldiers during tire war, and 
who. are lovalty itself to one who is a 
true friend. 

Those who know the Yemen will call 
upon the Government to set up a 
college on Arab lines at Aden, to prevent 
foreign syndicates of business men from 
exploiting the people of the country, 
and to instal. as sole governor of the 
district an Englishman who knows the 
Arabs, .who admires them, and who 
understands their point-of view. 

There is a tremendous need in Great 
Britain for a living interest in our 
possessions. Politicians. do not bother 
when the people do not care. 

No nation is more ignorant than ours, 
or more careless, of, its outposts. And 
yet, without those outposts, how should 
we be able to endure ? 


FUNERAL OF A SHIP 

End of a Tanker that Cost^a 
Fortune 

BURIED IN SIGHT OF THE SEA 

The United States Shipping Board 
recently handled a difficult situation in a 
novel way. They have given a vessel a 
curious funeral. ■ 

About a year ago their,^500,000 con¬ 
crete tanker struck a rock at Tampico, 
Mexico, and sank in fairly shallow 
water with a huge hole in the bottom of 
her hull. She was raised by compressed 
air and towed to Galveston, but the 
ship was beyond repair, as the rods for 
reinforcing ' the concrete were sticking 
through the hull. 

For a year .she lay sunk in the mud at 
the dock to which she was tied, eating up 
£1000 in wharfage and other charges, and 
then the Shipping Board decided to get 
rid of this white elephant. But no 
purchaser could be found, and it was 
proposed to take the Selma out to sea 
and let her sink. The water is shallow 
in that vicinity, however, and the 
engineers were afraid she would sink 
before she could be towed out far enough, 
and so would . become a danger' , to 
shipping. Several ideas -were suggested 
and discarded, until someone proposed 
that the tanker should be buried in the 
sand flats at the north side of the harbour. 

This suggestion was adopted, and a 
channel 30 feet deep, and 300 feet long 
was dredged from . the artificially- 
deepened harbour into the flats at the 
edge. The Selma was run into this 
channel, and now the sands are filling in 
around her so that in a few -weeks she 
will be buried almost up to her deck at 
the edge of Galveston harbour. 

BRIGHT YOUNG MEN 

Ail employer .of labour says he is ever 
looking for.bright yoting men, and finds 
them infinitely more difficult to obtain 
than twenty years ago. So many' want 
to begin at the top instead of the bottom. 



The new buoy on the left about to replace the old one on the right 



A new buoy being let down into the sea A mussel-covered buoy being hauled up 



Cleaning the mussels from an old buoy. Oiten a ton or more is found on one buoy 


A new buoy at the depot about to be shipped 


Trinity House, which is responsible fof the lighthouses, lightships, and light-buoys round our 
coasts, have a great task to perform in keeping these in order, and here we see the work of 
replacing theoldand mussel-encrusted buoys with new ones being carried out in the North Sea 


THE CHILD OF THE 
SALIENT 

A Waif Who was Remembered 
in the Days of Ypres 

THE SOMETHING IN THE 
HEARTS OF MEN 

By a Special Correspondent 

How old she is, whether dark or fair, 
we have not the very ghost of an idea: T a 
us she is a complete mystery. And yet 
we feel that Hannah Mitchell ought to 
grow up with a halo round .her head and 
a heaven in her heart. 

- All ■ that we know of her we learned 
from one of the bravest books in the 
world—■" Tales of Talbot House,” by' 
P. B. Clayton, published by Chatto & 
Windus (3s. 6d.)—but we hope that these 
few words of ours will lead to someone 
looking up the mysterious child and 
telling us all about her. 

It seems that she is one of that great 
family looked after by the Waifs and 
Strays Society. The soldiers who 
visited Talbot House in poperinghe set 
themselves to support a child, and in 
the end adopted her. They never saw 
her, but they took a practical interest in 
her, saved up money for her, and coming 
back out of the trenches asked after her, 
as if she were their own sister. 

A Soldier’s Secret 

The military police in the prison at 
Ypres, we are told, collected eagerly on 
her behalf during the exceedingly rough 
period of April, 1917.. For three whole 
years the soldiers who took their momen¬ 
tary ease and made their sacred Com¬ 
munion in Talbot House subscribed 
money for this waif in England, whom 
they ’felt to be a daughter of Talbot- 
House, perhaps its mascot. You may 
see what she meant to them in these 
passages from this book : ' 

Major Harry Jago, D.S.O., M.C., of the 
2nd Devons, asks anxiously for her in the 
last letter before his death. 

One Lancashire lad, than-whom no more 
loyal friend could be met with, told me for 
three Sundays in succession how his officer 
was giving a prize for the best-kept mules. 
And it was not until one night, when be¬ 
came in triumph and laid the prize money fil¬ 
my hand for the little girl, that 1 knew the 
secret of his ambition. 

Yet another, having lost his sole chance 
of leave, through its dosing down for the 
fighting time ahead, paid in'the hundred 
francs which he had saved to spend at home. 
If any endowment ever carried blessings with 
it, Hannah Mitchell was blessed indeed. 

We do not know of anything more 
likely.to make the present generation of 
young men- unselfish, patriotic, aild 
clean-hearted than the thought of this 
something in the hearts of brave men, 
the thought of their elder brothers going 
up to almost certain death with this love 
in their hearts for a poor waif whom 
none of them had ever seen. 


SIT STILL—LIVE WIRE 
Extraordinary Affair on the 
Dover Road 

An overhead tramway wire charged 
with electricity at a high voltage was 
responsible for an unusual accident to a 
motoring party on the Dover.Road. 

. A motor-cyclist was . driving Jiis wife 
and child in a side-car through Crayford 
when the wire broke and became en¬ 
tangled with the side-car, showering 
sparks on all sides as it struck, the metal 
of . the machine. A terrible death 
awaited the motorist if he had got off to 
attempt to remove the live wire, .but he 
sat still, while people called out “ Sit 
still ! Live wire ! ” and the rubber 
tyres of the machine, acting as insula¬ 
tors, prevented the current from passing 
through the steel-work of the cycle. 

The dangerous wire was removed by 
engineers with rubber gloves, and the 
party proceeded unharmed. 
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A PRUDENT FATHER 
AND HIS SONS 

AESOP UP TO DATE 

Work for a Living to Gain 
a Fortune 

A PROBLEM OF THE AGES 

Visions from the Bible,'from Aesop, 
•.-and from many a famous will are called 
to . mind' by a romance of fact which ■ 
ends in the gaining of a fortune by a-n 
, American, officer from the British Army, : 
Captain George Douglas. 

■.The Captain’s father, 'Mr. Walter 
Douglas, a‘ rich American in commerce,' 
perished in the Titanic, disaster, leaving 
directions in his will that his three sons, 
should not "inherit any share, of his 
£500,000 until each claimant had for : 
two years ' earned £500 a year by Iris 
own unaided exertions. 

: When . the war broke out Captain 
Douglas, sympathising with England, 
joined our army as "a private, won dis¬ 
tinction by bravery, gained a commis¬ 
sion, was twice wounded, and finally 
was invalided out of the service in 1920. 

The Unselfish Soldier 

He has now claimed his share of- 
the fortune, showing.that, had he waited 
to join the American army, he would 
have earned the stipulated £500 a.year, 
owing to a difference in pay. . The claim 
. has been admitted by the trustees, and, 
the unselfish soldier has gone to New 
York to receive his legacy. 

The problem of the rich man’s sons 
has always, been a. bother to fathers. 
Unearned' wealth may ruin a young 
man’s career. It was so in the time of 
David, and he utters a-lament over the 
fate of such a father: “ He heapeth up 
. riches, and. knoweth not whq shall 
gather them.” 

" Wise"okf-Aesop hvas' familiar with the 
same puzzle, and in one of his fables 
shows us how a prudent father sur¬ 
mounted the difficulty in the case of sons 
who, he feared,.might be idle.upon suc¬ 
ceeding to their inheritance.' This is 
how the wise jester tells his story.- 

A Wise Father 

A farmer on the point of death wished 
to ensure from his sons the same atten¬ 
tion to his farm that he himself had given 
it. He called them to liis bedside and 
said : " My sons, there is a great treasure 
hid in one of my vineyards.” The sons, 
after his death, ■ took their spades and 
mattocks, and carefully dug over every 
portion of their land. .They found no 
treasure, . but. the vines repaid their 
labour by an extraordinary crop. 

Mr. Douglas resorted to no trick, but 
employed sound methods. A man who 
can earn 7.5°° a year should- be wise 
enough judiciously to handle £150,000. 

It was. because sons could not be 
trusted' in the division and right ap¬ 
plication ■ of property that what is 
called the law of primogeniture ^yas, in¬ 
stituted. in England—a harsh Norman 
enactment, which gave all to the eldest 
son and left' the others beggared, - so 
that the family name should' be’pre¬ 
served in dignity by one son, one man'of 
substance 'and possessions. . 4 

Three Generations . 

The. same .law in Scandinavia pro- 
- duced the breed .of pirates, sons who' 
went forth an.d stole from others, on sea 
and land .to. make .good .their lack of 
property where the first-born took all. 

' To one rich, laky son a famous doctor 
prescribed, .as a cure .for an illness arising 
from sloth :Make a peck of sawdust 
a day.” To another he said : “ Live on 
sixpence a day, and earn it.” 

America, land of rapid fortunes, -has 
' the difficulty ever before' it, so that it is 
said that the history of a typical rich 
family there is “ from' shirtsleeves to 
shirtsleeves, in three generations.” - First, 
the industrious, thrifty genius ; - then the 
shiftless son who spends - the fortune; 

. and finally the grandson'who is driven, 
like Iris grandsire, to labour with his 
coat off and his sleeves rolled up. 


NEW ARRIVAL IN 
AMERICA 

First Platypus Seen There 

C.N. READER CALLS ON A 
QUEER CHILD OF NATURE 

By a Correspondent in New York 

An Oxford University trader-of the C.N. 
wlio is now in Ne'w.Yoife, where the C.N. 
follows him, sends .us a note on the platypus, 
whose voyage to New York we have already 
noticed. We gladly give-dhis impression of 
America’s new inhabitant by one who has been 
to see him—the first platypus to come to the 
New World alive. -, 

This little animal, which - still exists 
today in some of- .the rivers Of Australia 
and Tasmania, arrived alive at the New 
York Zoo in the middle of July. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Ellis. S.. 
Joseph, a dealer,. Tot. the care arjd. per¬ 
severance which ’ alone enabled him to 
bring one of. these rare animals alive 
through such a tedious trip. . He left 
Australia with five of them, but only one 
survived the-, long journey across the 
ocean, the youngest of the males, . 

Mammal that Lays Eggs 

These animals are peculiar for laying 
eggs like a fowl, though they suckle their 
young after they, have hatched out! 
The period of their incubation is' still a 
matter of uncertainty; 

■ Tliis specimen is about eight inches 
long, with a shortish tail of about three 
inches; is covered • with short; dark- 
brown hair ; has. webbed feet, witli a 
claw at the end of. each toe ; and a grey- 
green bill resembling that of a duck, 
but about an' inch' wide and two long. 
Inside this is a sieve- by means'of which 
the food is separated from' the water. 

It makes a kind of burrow in the bank 
of a river, and after making a rough nest 
it lays its eggs; and the young, after 
hatching out, are suckled by the mother. 

A Shrimp Supper 

With the help ; of ■ Dr. Hornaday, 
Director of the. New York Zoological 
Gardens, I was enabled to make some 
observations of the' live specimen. 

It has long been the ambition of zoos 
to possess a live platypus, but all efforts 
proved fruitless,as the creatures appeared 
very delicate and invariably died on 
a voyage, until-Mr. Joseph accomplished 
the seemingly impossible and. landed a 
specimen in Bronx Park. , 

The little animal was progressing 
favourably when I heard last from 
Dr. Hornaday, and has eaten 1 as many 
as fifty shrimps in one'night! 

Let us hope that it will become 
adapted to its new environment and 
.continue to live.for years in its new home. 


A MOROCCO PARLIAMENT 
Ideal of Fierce Tribesmen 

This is an age- of self-government," arid 
the latest additio’n- to the ranks of those 
who desire constitutional rule is'the Rif 
tribe of Northern- Morocco, the most 
unlikely of all peopjes to settle down to 
an orderly life.-' - - - ' 

-.Two emissaries of the tribe 'are now 
visiting European capitals seeking to 
enlist the sympathy'of the Powers in their 
attempt to form, a selfigoverning nation. 

They declare that they have already 
organised a government on European 
lines * and are- building a Parliament 
House, and they-desire the Powers to 
exert their influence with the Spaniards 
.to leave them alone to rule themselves. 

In the past these people have b£cn 
■among the fiercest -.foes of 'European 
civilisation, and-Spain has had to carry 
on warfare with-them to prevent them 
-interfering with or killing Spanish sub¬ 
jects in Morocco. 

The Rifs provided some of the cruellest 
and most dangerous of the Mediter¬ 
ranean pirates,' and if thej? really settle 
down to orderly government it will be 
one of the greatest'triumphs that the 
democratic spirit has ever obtained. 


HOW A LOBSTER 
GROWS 

Jumping Out of His Skin 

HUGE CREATURE CAUGHT 
AT BRIXHAM • 

An immense lobster has been caught 
at Brixham. - From .the tip of' its" an¬ 
tennae to the end of its' tail-it measured 
over 37 inches; while the ; ‘actual'body- 
length was just-short, of 20 inches, and 
in’weight- it was over eleven pounds. 

The lobster is much tried when he 
develops. -He grows .bodily, but' his 
shell is. unyielding, so he has .to- jump 
out of his'armour and put on a new suit of 
mail, as the growing pages and squires 
oLoIden days had to do. 

By a marvellous process, the lobster’s 
body,, at moulting time, becomes fluid. 
The creature withdraws itself from the 
shell, and cowers, feeble and -frightened, 
in its skin. ■; This disturbing "process is 
frequent, for by the time it is two Inches 
long tlie lobster has moulted 14 times. 

■ •: Creature of Many Moults 

A lobster of five inches has moulted 
20 times; one of- ten inches' 25 times. 
It takes four or five years to make 
a ten-inch - lobster, and,.. therefore, as 
the growth is less rapid with increasing 
years, we may assume that the monster 
which waddled out of the trawl at 
Brixham was at least fen years old. 

\ The time when lobsters lay then- 
eggs’ is .from, the beginning, of June till 
the. end. of August, that .being the great 
season of harvest for the lobster berries, 
as the mggk are called. Not. until the 
mother is eight inches long does; she 
begin to lay eggs ; then she continues to 
do so until she is 18 inches, by, which 
time her annual output, will be a4 many 
as 160,000 eggs: ' 


NEWS FROM A ZOO 
Latest Arrivals at Manchester 
QUEER AND HAPPY BEASTS 

By Our Manchester Zoo Correspondent 

A Consignment of animals, birds, and 
reptiles from all over the world has 
recently enriched the collection at the 
Manchester Zoo. 

The largest of the new-comers are two 
female elephants, which' a short time 
ago were engaged tinder an Indian 
mahout in piling teak. When their ner¬ 
vousness under new masters has worn off, 
it is hoped to use them for riding purposes. 

With the elephants came two croco¬ 
diles and an enormous reticulated 
python. He was reported to be 30 feet 
long, but has proved rather shorter, and 
lias been given a cage in which he can lie 
full length and display his beautiful 
colours.,..' - 

A new. noise has been heard in the 
Gardens—the roar of the newly-come 
ostriches, which is barely distinguishable 
from the roar of the lion. . 

AlLSorts of Monkeys 

ritlier.* desert arrivals . are that rare 
little .fox i the fennec, with, the great 
ears ; a whole host of thd Curious ger- 
billes and jerboas, the miniature ■ sand 
kangaroos: -These rodents are only'seen' 
at night, so they have electric' light 
to show them disporting in a'fodr-foot 
cage made natural with the sand and 
rocks They love. ■ - a 

One niw chimpanzee; four years old, 
shares its cage with two rarb South 
American woolly monkeys; which- are 
reappearing-iri Europe after many years. 
A bald -spider monkey, a pair of squirrel 
monkeys, and a moustache monkey have 
also joined the monkey Cage. ' The little 
moustache monkey is already at home 
with the anthropoids, and so small is he 
that bars are no obstacle to him; and he 
goes ■ visiting all round, to the great 
satisfaction of every tenant. 

Perhaps The'happiest of all the tenants 
of the Gardens justndw is a mother wolf 
with her four little babies. 


LOSING THE IRON 
SCEPTRE 

BRITAIN’S BIG INDUSTRY 

World Hate and World Trade 
Cannot Live Together 

HOW WE ARE TAKING i 
FOURTH PLACE 

By Our Eccnomie-Correspcrdent ‘ 

Although there has bee.i some re¬ 
covery, from the effects of the great coal 
dispute of ipar, when our coal-mines 
were idle from the .end of-March until 
the beginning of J.uly, our iron and steel 
trades are stilhtloing badly. ", 

It is riot generally realised that 
Britain has become a quite shiall pro; 
d-ucer of iron. Yet it is only two gener¬ 
ations since Britain ruled the iron 
world. In 1862 , the world produced 
7o ot h°° cS tons, and we accounted for 
3,900,000 tons—more than half. ' : 

Even as recently as 1885 Britain pro? 
du.ced' as much iron as America and 
Germany _ pat together. On the eve of 
the Great War We had lost our oltll 
time pre-eminence in iron, and had 
become a bad third to, America and 
Germany. ■ Now we are in 'danger of 
becoming and remaining a bad fourth i 
leaving the leadership in iron to 
America, France'-and Germany. 

Vanishing Trade r 

Before the war we produced about 
10,060,000 tons of pig-iron a year. Now 
we are down to. less than half that. In 
July the pig-iron produced-was only 
399,100 tons, at the rate of less than 
4,800,000 tons a year. In 1913 our irdri 
output was over 10,000,000 tons. 

So with steel. Tn 1913 lye lia.d a 
monthly output of 638,600 tons; in 
July, 1922, it was down to 473,100 tons. 

There are three main explanations of 
the poor position to which the British 
iron trade has fallen. 

The first is the general world depression 
of trade resulting from the war. This 
matters more to us than to any other 
country/because we live by- export. 

Need for Real Peace 

The bad trade throughout the world 
will not be cured until the nations 
make a real peace'with each other and 
remember that world trade and world 
hatred cannot' exist together. If we 
give our minds to.hatred and punish¬ 
ment, bad trade'.must follow, with the 
consequence that .we punish, ourselves. 
No man ’ can work properly . save in a 
friendly atmosphere. 

Apart from the great world-wide dis¬ 
turbance of trade,, the British iron-in¬ 
dustry , is suffering from dear, coal and 
high railway charges, for iron and steel 
are made as much out of coal as out of 
ore. To change ,iron-ore into, useful 
metal means burning much coal. British 
coal is dear because output-is very- low. 
When coal, output is small,, the costs of 
managing must be . high for each tori; of 
coal. So poor trade makes coal dear, 
and dear-coal makes more bad trade. 

Cheat? Goal Wanted 

And then there, .are the high railway 
charges. Some reduction has lately 
been made, but-' the .cost ,of transporta¬ 
tion is still too high,for coal to be cheap. 
All the tilings ' Used in iron manu¬ 
facture—coal,. iron'-6re, and limestone^— 
have to bear heavy railway charges, 
and so the industry is specially hit; 
because its materials are bulky. 

How to make iron cheaper is thus 
largely a question of making iron 
materials cheaper. There is no doubt 
that much could be done to get coal 
more cheaply ; there is too much waste 
in the mines, as t'he Coal Commission 
proved. And also there is too much 
waste on our railways. 

So it all comes to this: First, make 
peace abroad, then end waste at home. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat, Barley, Oats. British Isles, 
Norway,. Sweden, and North Russia. 
Sugar. . Brazil, Europe, Mauritius, 
and Australia. Cocoa. West Africa. 
Rice. India and South China. 

Grapes, Figs, Olives, Oranges,Lemons. 
Mediterranean countries and California. 
Pepper. Sumatra. 

Cotton. India and S.E. United States. 



Sheep farming in Patagonia is 
ogressinq i>y leaps and hounds i>uf 
the grea! difficulhj of Hie farmers is 
lack of proper (ransporf for the woo! 
b Hie coas! ports 


Thousands of diggers have rushed lo a i: 
spol five miles from Bloemfontein, said 
h he rich in diamonds. The result of Hie \ 
first washings is being eagerly watched ; 


AUSTRALIA 


' ^ NEW ' 

: lie Australian Govshment is making qreal ^ ZEAuyip 

■j: efforts lo encourage llie growing of collon, 
sugar, and lolacco. in 1L tropical norln of : : 

Western Australia ..ii;: 


A VOICE FROM CHINA 
Bad Effect of the War 

A citizen of Tientsin writes with reference to 
the C.N. leading article not long ago on the 
War Museum. 

I agree with you that everything that 
tends to remind us of the Great War 
should be at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Your leader is a most soulful 
inspiration, and should be copied by 
every newspaper in the world as an 
example of the correct attitude for 
every right-thinking man or woman. 

The average mortal cannot grasp the 
far-reaching effects of the Great War. 
China should never have been invited to 
take part in that terrible massacre, as it 
has' helped to stir up a peacefully-in¬ 
clined nation arid encouraged militarism, 
so that today China : has 1,500,000 
soldiers, whose commanders are con¬ 
tinually fighting among themselves, 
while bands of their men burn and loot 
all over the country. 

It seems to me that it is the moral 
duty of statesmen, when discussing ways 
of putting the European house in order, 
to take into consideration the miserable 
state of China, and formulate some 
scheme to put an end to militarism in 
this part of the world. 

CAT’S LONG WAIT 
Four Hours in One Place 

Many people regard a cat as a rather selfish 
animal, pleasant for petting, but thinking 
chiefly of itself. A Devonshire reader makes a 
bold defence of pussy’s devotion. But even 
Tink-a-bell is not obedient. 

. . Seven years ago Tink-a-bell came to 
us-as a stray. We all love her, and she 
will follow my mother, anywhere. 

The other day, when mother went 
down town, she did not find out that 
Tink-a-bell was following her till she got 
to the town, some distance away. Then, 
knowing that she could find her way, 
mother told her to, go back, but she 
would not. 

Four hours afterwards, when mother 
returned, she found the cat waiting in 
the same place, and greatly pleased to 
see her, for she purred all the way home. 


£10,000,000 TO KILL WEEDS 

Big Task for the American 
_ Railways 

There are some disadvantages in living 
in a country of abounding fertility. 

The American railway companies find 
this, for they have to spend over 
/io,000,000 a year in clearing their 
tracks of weeds that would choke them 
and damage the permanent way, 

In many parts of the country nothing 
but constant vigilance and attention 
will keep the railways clear. The 
method adopted is to , send a weed¬ 
killing train along the line, spraying the 
track with a poisonous fluid. 

The liquid is carried in tank cars, 
from which it is conveyed through pipes 
to a car at the rear of the train fitted with 
a spraying apparatus. 

By means of nozzles the liquid is 
scattered evenly over the whole of the 
track. A hundred miles of single track 
can be treated effectively in a day. 

This is a problem with which British 
railways may be thankful they do not 
have to cope. 

HIS MASTER’S COAT 
True Story of a Dog 

From New South Wales comes a story 
of a dog that saved its master’s life in a 
novel way. 

Thrown from his horse in an isolated 
part of the country, a farmer named 
Hackett could not move.. His thigh was 
broken. The horse galloped off. He 
lay on the ground helpless. 

But as he watched his dog, now sitting 
beside him, now running round and 
yelping as if he wanted to help, a thought 
came to. the farmer. He tied his coat 
round the dog and sent him off ; he would 
find his way home, and it would be known 
that an accident had happened. 

He got his coat off, called, the dog, and 
made it fast about him. Then he-tried 
to get the animal to understand that he 
was to go home. This was difficult, but 
at last he succeeded. Off went 'the dog, 
and two hours afterwards came back 
with some of the farmer's family. 


WEST AFRICAN PEST 
Destruction of Coconut Crop 

A Sierra Leone reader describes the 
blight that has attacked the coconut 
trees in the neighbourhood of Freetown, 
in much the same .way that the banana 
trees of Jamaica have been attacked. 

Instead of waving green trees heavy 
with fruit, leaves are falling or turning 
brown or yellow, fruit' is not maturing, 
and the trees are dying. This is happen¬ 
ing because millions of tiny insects are 
eating the green pigment in the leaves. 
The blight also attacks other trees, and 
even flowers. 

If the plague should spread to the 
palm-kernel trees; whose produce is used 
in the making, of'margarine and soap, 
the colony of Sierra Leone will be ruined. 

Recovery depends on copious rain 
washing the blight from the leaves in the 
later spring, and all infected leaves being 
removed and burned in the earlier spring, 
when the insects appear. 


BROADCASTING . 
Wireless the Slowest Industry 
on Record 

There have been further delays in 
getting broadcasting to work in the 
wireless world, and most people will 
believe it is, coming when they hear it. 

We suppose that there has never been 
a slower industry than the wireless 
business. If you want a valve you must 
wait week after week ; if you want a 
microphone for your loud-speaker you 
must wait month after month. The 
wireless industry seems quite incapable 
of dealing with the very ordinary de¬ 
mands made upon it, and readers in¬ 
clined to interest themselves in wireless 
will be well advised to wait until the 
business is better organised. 

Strange that wireless, the quickest 
thing we know, quick enough to cross 
the, earth and back again in a second, 
should be so slow a business 1 


THE GIFT OF GOD 
Water Supply for a Great City 
£600,000 FOR A PIPE 

Water-sellers in the East .always de¬ 
scribe their valuable commodity as the 
gift ol God, and such - the people re¬ 
cognise it to be. 

In countries like this, where water is 
common, we scarcely appreciate its 
value, yet without adequate supplies 
no great city could exist. All our im-'* 
portant cities and towns have to make 
provision to get a full water supply from 
somewhere, and big reservoirs are formed 
to store up sufficient for drought or 
emergency. 1 

The latest city to provide a supply 
for itself is Cardiff, which is now engaged 
in making a huge new reservoir in the 
Brecon Beacons at Lhvyn-on. 

This, when completed, will hold 12651 
million gallons, and will, with existing 
reservoirs, meet the needs of Cardiff for 
the next quarter of a century. 

The reservoir is thirty miles from 
Cardiff, and the water will be carried 
thither in a pipe-line of that length, 
costing ^600,000 ; and filters at Taff 
Fawr will cost /125,000. As the reservoir 
itself will involve an expenditure of over 
^300,000, the total cost of the scheme 
for increasing Cardiff’s water supply 
will be well over a million pounds. 

LONG AGO IN GALILEE 
Stories of Jesus 

A capital little book of stories that 
may welt be true—the spirit of them 
certainly is true—comes to us from Miss. 
Muriel Clark. It is “ Long Ago in 
Galilee,” published at half-a-crown by 
the Carey Press. 

We have read with delight these little 
pictures of life as it must have been in 
Galilee. The greatest story in the world 
can never be dull; but Miss Clark has 
touched it with a glow that will draw 
children to it, and bring them back 
again and again. 
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A Solid Fact 

ver the doorway of the old 
Austrian War Office in 
Vienna is the legend in stone : 
If you want peace, prepare for 
war.. The old Austrian Empire 
acted on that motto and it is 
where it is. It prepared for war, 
and what it got was not peace 
but destruction. War came, as 
war always will come when it is 
prepared for, and it blew the 
Austrian Empire away. 

And what is the state of the 
Austrian people who allowed this 
idiotic motto to be followed ? 
They have sunk more and more 
deeply into poverty, till now they 
are almost too far gone to 
recover. 

The Austrians are suffering 
more pitiably than any other 
people, but all the nations which 
permitted their rulers to prepare 
for war have learned by bitter 
experience the folly of the belief 
that peace could be preserved by 
military preparations. Yet they 
are already letting themselves 
be rattled and bustled into com¬ 
mitting the same stupid mistake 
again. 

They are told that they cannot 
feel secure unless they spend 
enormous sums on engines of 
war. As soon as one nation is 
deluded by such talk, which 
armament - makers, officials 
anxious to increase their im¬ 
portance, soldiers, and credulous 
newspaper writers put about with 
interested industry, other nations 
will follow. The whole insane, 
disastrous competition will start 
once again. 

It will not be in battleships 
this time, for after spending 
countless millions on battleships 
for a great many years we are 
told that they are useless ! It will 
be in aircraft, and when it has 
been discovered that aircraft can¬ 
not protect us, something else 
will be invented to lure money 
tn enormous quantities out of 
our pockets to keep up prepara¬ 
tions for war. 

When will the world learn that 
the only way to-get rid of war 
is to stop preparing for it ? That 
is not a theory, it is a fact. It is 
not something that we think, it is 
something that we know. 

We know that the longest 
continuous frontier in the-world 
is the frontier between Canada 
and the United States, and we 
know that frontier is absolutely 
secure because there is not in all 
its 3000 miles any sign of military 
or naval force. 

Here is a lesson for the world— 
a solid fact of history. The 
presence of force makes war; 
the absence of force makes peace. 
When every weapon of war is 
destroyed, when every threat of 
war is dead, then security will 
come ; and such a blessing it will 
be that men will look back to 
these. troubled days as to a world 
of madmen. 


Us and U.S. 

|n the days that are coming let us 
remind ourselves constantly of Lord 
Macaulay’s description of America 
and England — “ two communities 
formed for mutual friendship.” 

He said it was impossible that an 
-Englishman should look without plea¬ 
sure and national pride on the vigorous 
and splendid youth of a great people 
whose veins are filled with our blood, 
whose minds are nourished with our 
literature, and on whom there falls the 
rich inheritance of our civilisation, our 
freedom, and our.glory. 

©-■ 

Say Something Good 

J-Jave a good word for everybody. 

The only man who has a right 
to look down on others is the man 
in an aeroplane. 

© 

The Play Days 

■pHE girls and boys who have put in 
the hardest wqrk in lesson-time 
will enjoy.their holidays most; and 
when they go back to school again 
they will find that they can do their 
school-work all the better because they 
have played as eagerly as they work. 

Wise men tell us, in fact, that in 
our holidays our best work is.done. 
“ We learn to skate in the summer and 
to swim in the winter.” •' 

. The pause between the acts is not 
an idle time. It gives' a chance to 
that something within us which wise 
men call the Unconscious. It puts 
things straight, clears up the mind, and 
even solves some problems. 

Holidays are' very, important times. 
We do more work in six days than in 
seven.. But after all, and once more, 
holidays are not meant for slackers. 
All play’ and no work makes Jack a 
very miserable boy. . 

Things Are Not What They Seem 

a rule the C.N. does not deal witli 
quacks, and it has no great plea¬ 
sure in contemplating the sad fate of 
humbugs who have been found out. 

But as there is always somebody 
coming on who will be fooling the 
public tomorrow it is perhaps as 
well to remember the last example, 
and we therefore give publicity to the 
fact that one of the housetop patriots 
of the.war, appointing himself as the 
British Empire's Recruiting Agent, 
did very well out of it. 

He spoke at one theatre for /100 
anight, at another.six times for£1000, 
and always his great point was that 
he got nothing for his services. He 
said this at Glasgow with* a cheque 
for £500 in his pocket. 

Yet this man had a following of 
millions, and was good enough for 
Parliament before he went to prison. 

It will save us often in this world 
to remember two things from our copy¬ 
books. All that glisters is not gold, 
and things are not what they seem. 


Loyalty 

A N old Greek writer said that Ignor¬ 
ance plus Vileness plus Loyalty 
is a safer combination in a demagogue 
than Wisdom plus Virtue plus Dis¬ 
affection. The best thing of all for a 
State, of course, is a democracy of 
Wisdom, Virtue, and Loyalty. That 
is the problem for all of us : How to 
get it ? . Without it, everything pre¬ 
cious is in peril. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r J"i!E Kaiser has brought out a book of 
excuses for the war. The ex-Kaiser 
has become the excuser. 

□ 

JTie mark has fallen again. Nothing 
can now be below the mark. 

0 

Ax indignant traveller complains that 
rail fares are now ridiculous. But 
they are riot funny 
enough to make 
people laugh. 

..: 0 

I s . your temper 
weather-proof ? 
asks a correspond¬ 
ent. It will be if 
you get into a good 
one. - 

0 

'J'he Coalition is 
said to be crumb¬ 
ling. Even its sup¬ 
porters call it a 
going affair. 

0 

M «. Edison- is fond 
of asking ques¬ 
tions, but can he name the new Polish 
Cabinet ? No ? Yet it is easy—Premier 
Silurnski and Messrs. Kamienski, Narn- 
towscz, Sosnkowski, Leezik, Makowski, 
Raczyski, Ossowski, Zieminiski, and 
Clioszko. 

' 0 

A grown-up paper offers a prize for the 
best advice on what to do with 
apples. How about eating them ? 

0 . 

; , A HARD CASE 
There was cnee a boy with a face 
Like the phiz of the great Doctor Grace; 

As some called him “ Beaver ” 

And others “ Retriever,” 

• His life was a very hard case. 

© 

The Right Us0 of English 

Jt- seems worth while to point out a 
very curious thing; we do it in the 
interest of the right use of English. 

A peer of the realm has been ad¬ 
vertising a warning against a bogus 
peer who has been using his name, 
and the real peer wished to warn the 
public that he would not be liable for 
the other man’s debts. But the 
advertisement did not warn the 
public of this at all, for the loose 
English and bad grammar of the earl’s 
advertisement, sent out by his soli¬ 
citors, entirely destroyed the earl’s 
meaning. All the advertisement said 
was that the bogus peer would not be 
responsible for his own debts ! 

It is odd to reflect that the ad¬ 
vertisement, therefore, was quite in 
vain, and could serve no legal purpose, 
but it is a pity that, more attention is 
not paid in public documents to the 
proper use of English. 


The Ascent of Man 

By Harold Begbis 

ave you been down to the 
depths, 

Down to the depths of despair, 
Far as man’s spirit can fall, 

Far from the light and the air p 
Tasted defeat to the dregs, 
Emptied the chalice of care, 
Have you been down to the depths. 
Depths of despair ? 

Yea ; even now I am there : 

Flidden the merciful skies, 
Broken the-dreams of mj r soul. 
Drowned all the joy in my eyes. 
Ah, but within me a voice, 

Something unbeaten that cries, 
Out of the depths of despair 
I shall.arise! 

- . ® 

Mary Brown 

By Our Country Girl 

JV/Tary Brown is a craftsman. 
From her master’s studio, in 
one of the rarest villages in England, 
Mary’s beautiful work goes out to the 
boudoirs and libraries and drawing¬ 
rooms of the great. I suppose verv 
few people ever wonder who made the 
things they admire so much. 

I could tell'them her story. Mary 
was born in a cottage on a heath, far 
from a railway, and quite a long way 
from a road. She went into service 
as a nurse, ar.d when her charge grew 
up she divided her time between 
cooking for her mistress and helping 
the master in his studio.' 

Ir. this way her talent was discovered, 
and now she is a craftsman pure and 
simple. With her earnings she keeps 
her old mother and an adopted child, 
besides helping to clothe some father¬ 
less relations. 

She. is the most good-natured soul 
in the world. Her master’s pupils 
have known her neglect her own work 
and spend precious time coaxing 
lamb's to stay still for a student o£ 
animals; or through a hot afternoon 
she will stand motionless, swathed in 
heavy draperies, for a student who 
cannot afford to hire a model. 

Although Mary keeps her cottage 
like a new pin and cooks like a French 
.chef, old Mrs. Brown sometimes suffers 
from fits of depression. She.will speak 
of her past troubles, and foretell her 
own death. On these occasions Mary 
leaves the room and comes back in her 
best clothes, saying, “ This is a. grand 
lady coming into a restaurant.” Then 
she acts so -amusingly that in. a -few 
minutes the old woman is crying with 
laughter instead of misery. 

Someone, who had watched her per¬ 
formance unseen, told Mary she was a 
born comedian, and should go on the 
stage... But Mary replied, “ Mother 
is audience enough for me. Besides, 
if I went to London, how should I ever 
get Mother to cross the road ? ” 

And so Mary Brown goes on making 
lovely things in a village by the sea. 

© 

A Prayer for a Happy World 

Breathe something of Thyself, 

0 Spirit of the World, * 

Into Thy world’s great life. 

Help it to be a happy world, 

And not a world of strife. 

Cuthbert Grundy 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


Where days go to 
when they end 
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A Walk Along Hadrian’s Wall 


FLYING WITHOUT 
AN ENGINE 

CLEVER GERMAN’S RIDE 
IN THE CLOUDS. 

Sailing for Hours on VVaves of 
Air 

THE REAL ROAD TO PROGRESS 

While in most countries'progress in 
aviation seems to. consist of cramming 
more and more power into a small 
aeroplane, actually making the machine 
into a flying engine, in Germany they 
are trying the other way. 

.Owing to restrictions enforced by the 
Allies, aircraft beyond a certain horse¬ 
power must not be built in Germany, and 
so several keen young students have 
been trying to solve the problem of 
motorless flying. At a competition held 
near Fulda, in Central Germany, Herr 
Hentzen succeeded in' keeping up for 
several long periods, including one of 
three hours and ten minutes, in a motor¬ 
less aeroplane. Such is' the cleverness 
to which political restraint may drive a 
man or a nation ! 

Flight of Six Miles 

These were not merely glides, for on 
one occasion the pilot actually rose to a 
height of several hundred feet and cruised 
about in all directions, finally finishing 
his effort with a straight flight of about 
six miles. Such a flight needs great 
efficiency, both in the design of the 
machine and also on the part of-the pilot, 
and it is a near approach to the seemingly 
effortless flight of birds. 

Over broken and hilly country, such 
as that round Fulda, there are bound 
to be many currents of air striking 
upward after hitting the hillsides, and 
these up-currents are also caused over 
less hilly country by the changing 
temperatures due to the different colours 
of the vegetation on the earth, it is on 
these currents that the soarers rise into 
the air after being given a running start 
from a hilltop,, and a skilful pilot can 
tell from the country beneath where he is 
likely to meet gusts that will help him. 

Altering the Course 

Having gained a good height with the 
aid of those gusts of wind, the pilot can 
turn his machine in any desired direction, 
and, if necessary, can fly along with the 
wind, in which case very little height is 
lost; but' when he desires to make up 
for lost height he can do so by altering 
his course and coming into the wind, 
so taking advantage of the gusts again. 

Ho doubt in time, when more is 
known of the behaviour of wind currents 
and how to meet them, it will be possible 
to make flights between any two places, 
at any rate with aeroplanes having 
only small engines for emergency use. 

This seems to be the true road of pro¬ 
gress, for it tends to make flying cheap, 
whereas by increasing the efficiency 
by increasing horse-power, the cost is 
made higher. Picture on page 12 


IN HUNGARY 
Where Money has Lost its 
Value 

Our Hungarian correspondent gives 
some amazing instances of how the 
coinage of his country has lost its value. 
There a hundred heller make one crown. 

Before the war a kilogram of bread 
cost six heller. Now the same amount 
costs 96 crowns, or 9600 heller. Fat, 
which cost 170 heller, costs 600 crowns. 
Meat that could be bought for 70 heller 
costs 350 crowns. Coffee is 160 times as 
dear as it was in the national coinage. 
Sugar is 575 times as dear. Potatoes are 
800 times as dear. And even salt is 250 
times as dear. 

A Hungarian crown was formerly 
worth tenpence in English money. Now 
two Hungarian postcards cost five 
crowns, and a letter stamp five crowns. 
And prices are constantly rising as the 
national coinage diminishes in value. 

Rent of a house which was 1 1 25 crowns 
is now 12,000 crowns. 


A motoring school-trip along Had¬ 
rian’s Wall, from Newcastle nearly 
to the gap between the Cheviot, and 
Pennine ranges, is described by a girl of 
Durham county as the most interesting 
journey she has ever taken. 

The straight Roman road that marked 
for hundreds of years the limit of the 
Roman Empire in Britain, from sea to 
sea, has (she says) on either side a big 
ditch that served as an extra barrier 
against the northern enemies. 

At Cholerford the school party visited 
the Chesters Camp, almost on the bank 
of the North Tyne, but most of the camp 
is only foundations. Still there is what is 
supposed to be a general’s villa, where 


The light at the famous Needles 
Lighthouse is to be increased from 
35,000 to 500,000 candle-power. 

Bacon and Beans 

Two boys named Beans and Bacon 
were charged at Mansfield Police Court 
with playing football in the street. ■ 

The Pigeon Nuisance 

A plague of wood pigeons has caused 
extensive damage to crops in Shropshire, 
and 400 were shot in one week by a 
member of a shooting party. 

Nine Weeks’ Voyage to America 

Two Cowes Sea Scouts named Fox 
and Wright were members of a crew of 
five who arrived safely at New York in 
the 39 - foot yacht IDiablesse after a 
' voyage of O5 days from Cowes. 


the rooms were carefully heated by hot 
air. Then farther west, at Borcovicus 
Camp, they could see the guard cham¬ 
bers by the gateway, a bathroom with 
a bath still standing, the mess-room and 
kitchen with two ovens. 

Farther still they walked along 
Hadrian’s wall, now about four feet high, 
and two or three feet thick, covered with 
grass and beautiful flowers and climb¬ 
ing steeply over hills and descending as 
steeply’ into the hollows. 

We agree with our enthusiastic corre¬ 
spondent that such travel is the right 
way to become interested in geography 
and history, which properly are not dull 
book-reading, but the real life of long ago. 


Tons of apples, pears, and plums were 
blown off trees in a great gale which 
raged over Cheshire recently. 

Plague of Earwigs 

Hordes of earwigs have invaded St. 
Giles, Lincoln, causing many people to 
go to bed with cotton wool in their ears. 

A Fruitful Vine 

Five hundred bunches of grapes, 
each weighing between two and three 
pounds, have been yielded this year by 
the vine at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor. 

Ants on the Spire 

Men repairing the spire of Shackleford 
Church, near Guildford, had to cease 
work through an attack bv a swarm 
of winged ants. These were afterwards 
gassed and swept up in heaps. 
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TOILERS OF THE 
HEIGHTS 

MINING UP IN THE CLOUDS 

Astonishing Stories of Strength 
from the Andes 

NATURE FITS MEN FOR 
THEIR TASK " 

There is a real Rip Van Winkle’s land. 
I11 the famous story, Rip Van Winkle's 
tale of the old men playing ninepins in 
the Catskill Mountains, over against the 
mighty Hudson, where he fell asleep a 
young man and awoke a bearded 
patriarch, was not believed when he re¬ 
turned. The high Andes of Peru have 
their wonder-men also, and the sound of 
their labours reverberates through the 
towering silence. 

Science knew they were there, yet 
men have half disbelieved the evidence 
of their senses. For whereas many of us 
swoon or are violently ill on attempting 
merely to climb high mountains, these 
wonder-men live two-and-a-half miles 
above sea level, and perform feats of 
strength which would stagger a navvy 
in the valleys. 

Mysteries of the Mountains 

So science has sent a deputation to 
look at these human mysteries of the 
mountains. How do these workers, live 
up. there and achieve their mighty 
tasks ? Has Nature made them different 
from other men ? Has it fitted into the 
Andes a race of men superior in physique 
and stamina to those heroes of ours 
whose hearts have nearly 1 burst in the 
vain attempt to storm Mount Everest ? 
Mr. Joseph Barcroft, the leader of this 
expedition equipped by the Royal 
Society, has come home with his party 
and given the results of his investiga¬ 
tions to our famous scientific con¬ 
temporary “ Nature.” 

The wonder-men and the wonder-boys 
toil in the copper and silver mines of the 
Andes 14,000 feet up in the clouds. The 
visitors saw a boy of ten .carrying a load 
of forty pounds, as if it had been a 
feather, up a staircase 650 feet long. 

Big Chest Measurements 

They saw an ordinary looking little 
man carrying a hundredweight up the 
same ascent. How are these things done ? 

Nature ' has adapted this race of 
Mountain Vulcans to . their peculiar 
task. In general physique the workers 
are far inferior to the rest of mankind, 
but they have enormously-developed 
chests. A good English chest measures 
79 centimetres, but the average chest 
of a Peruvian miner is 92, and, to admit 
of this extension the ribs, instead of 
having a downward forward slope like 
ours, lie practically horizontally. 

The blood of these men is also found 
to be exceptionally rich in red corpuscles 
and haemoglobin, so that the toilers, in 
an air short of oxygen, can absorb a far 
greater proportion of that precious 
element than can the man with the 
normal lungs of the lowlands. 

A Striking Discovery 

There is thus an increased capacity 
for taking in oxygen, but with it is an 
equally wonderful capacity for tolerating 
what to us would be insufficiency of 
oxygen. The Peruvian miner thrives in 
his Llerculean tasks on what to. an 
English miner would be ten or twelve 
per cent, shortage of oxygen. 

The expedition has penetrated a 
fascinating secret. The Rip Van Winkle 
men are real, their labours are as real as 
they are incredible. They have done 
nothing but endure from age to age, 
and Mother Nature has altered their 
frames, made their poverty their plenty, 
and so converted pigmies into giants. 
It is a most astonishing discovery in 
physiology. 


BANANAS GROWING IN LONDON 



Large-leaved plants In the open air in Hyde Park 



Cutting a bunch of ripe bananas in a hothouse in Regent’s Park 

It will be news to most people that bananas can be seen growing in London today. In 
Hyde Park the plants, with their large leaves, are found In the open air; while in a hot¬ 
house in the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park the fruit forms and ripens 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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English Wonder None Can Take Away 

ILLNESS OF YORK MINSTER’S STATELY GLASS 

The Simple Men Who Gave Us a 
Remarkable Treasure Beyond All Price 

WHAT WOULD NEW YORK GIVE FOR OLD YORK’S WINDOWS? 


THE SUNLIGHT GAS 

HOTTEST GAS FLAME 
KNOWN • 

Chemists Studying Explosive 
Force of Acetylene 

A HAPPY ACCIDENT 

The urgent need, of the world today 
is cheap motive powei;; and the chemists 
of all nations are studying the pos¬ 
sibilities of acetylene, the explosive force 
of which has long been recognised, . ' 

Acetylene is the Cinderella of gases. 
Though first detected by Edpiund Davy 
in 1836,, more than 50 years elapsed 
before its commercial future began. 1 

It was when "working at Philadelphia 
on a cheap process for the production of 
aluminium that Mr. T. L. Willson, a 
Canadian research chemist, sought to 
obtain the metal calcium.; The result 
of his experiment was a hard, semi¬ 
crystalline body, and, as this was not 
what he sought, he threw i.t away. . 

A Great Discovery 

Some of it fell quite, by . accident 
into a stream which supplied power 
for his laboratory dynamo, and he was 
surprised to see bubbles of gas arise in 
the water. He made more of the same 
material, and brought it into contact 
with water in his laboratory. The re¬ 
sulting, gas ignited, and .the chemist 
realised that he had by chance dis¬ 
covered a cheap commercial method of 
making the most luminous of all gases. 

From this discovery commercial car¬ 
bide of'calcium came into existence, and’ 
we are all familiar with its use for the 
production of acetylene in 'bicycle and 
other lamps. Unfortunately the pungent 
smell of acetylene threatened to pre¬ 
judice its use ; but it was found that the 
unpleasant odour was due to impurities, 
and that the removal of these robbed 
the gas of its overpowering smell.' 

Nearest Approach to Sunlight 

It has won its way because it is the 
only gas illuminant that does not give 
Off harmful fumes to poison the atmo¬ 
sphere, because it gives the brightest 
light for the least heat and'its flame is 
steady, and because it is the nearest 
artificial approach to sunlight known! 

Though when burnt as a light acety¬ 
lene gives out the least heat per candle- 
power produced, it has proved a most 
wonderful medium for generating heat. 
The hottest gas-flame known, . second 
.only to the intense heat of the electric 
furnace itself, is produced when acetylene 
is burnt in combination with oxygen. 

With the use of the o.xy-acetylene 
blowpipe,, temperatures of 6000 to 
6500 degrees. Fahrenheit have been 
leached, and the acetylene and engin¬ 
eering industries throughout the world 
have been revolutionised, for with this 
invention the thickest metal can be cut; 
moulded, drilled, and otherwise mani¬ 
pulated as easily as if it were cheese. 

Gas that Can be Carried About 

The widest development in the in¬ 
dustry is the manufacture of dissolved 
or- compressed acetylene, the gas being 
made, purified, and compressed into 
cylinders for delivery to the blowpipe 
at high pressure, just as oxygen, is de¬ 
livered in oxygen cylinders.. Apart from 
its use in industry, this portability 
enables the gas to be employed for motor¬ 
car lighting, the lighting of buoys at sea, 
for flare lights on public works, for the 
powerful projectors which illuminate 
aeroplane landing-grounds at night, and 
even for removing old paint from brick 
and iron work and the tarred surface of 
roads before relaying. 

Whether the amazing development of 
this wonder gas will be crowned by its 
application to the running of stationary 
engines and motor vehicles remains to 
be seen ; but if the gas can be tamed, so 
as to give off its force gradually instead 
of with rapid intensity, ' its immense 
value and its great , portability will 
establish for it an outstanding place 
in the world of light, heat, and power. 


The hundred windows of York Minster 
are suffering from a disease which the 
experts call drinking diabetes, and are 
crumbling away. Unless £50,000 can 
be spent upon their cure the windows 
must perish, and the nation will lose 
some of its finest art treasures. 

The Dean of York says it is the outside 
part of the glass that is. suffering from 
the disease, and the symptoms are well 
known to students of medieval glass. 
Small pit-marks appear on the glass, 
very tiny at first, but gradually in¬ 
creasing until the glass begins to come 
off in flakes. . Slice after, slice comes 
away, and the glass gets thinner and 
thinner until it becomes exceedingly 
fragile. The cause of this behaviour of 
the glass is that it absorbs moisture. 

• ~ Treasures Lost for Ever 

Already about half the money lias 
been promised for the preservation of 
these windows, and it is hoped that the 
remaining sunr will be sent to the Dean 
before it is too late. 

During the Civil War between the Cava¬ 
liers and Rou ndheads much of the stained 
glass of England was. smashed and lost 
for ever, but the.wonderful windows of 
York Minster were preserved because an 
enlightened Y'orkshireman, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, gave orders to his men, when 
they occupied York, to protect the 
windows of the Minster. 

Three times they have had narrow 
escapes from destruction by fire, for the 
roof of the Minster, which has always 
been of timber, has been burned three 
times, and only as.by a miracle have the 
windows been saved. 

A Wonder of the World 

The abundance and magnificence of’ 
the stained glass in York Minster is in¬ 
deed a wonder of the world. It is one 
of the glorious art treasures that cannot 
be taken away from us and sent abroad. 
What a fortune these windows of old 
Y r ork would fetch if they could be sold 
in New York ! . 

A little piece of okl English stained 
glass, just over 30 inches by 31 inches, 
was sold not long ago in New York for 
£18,500, and the price set the Dean of 
Y r ork thinking, That little panel of 
glass, he says, is of the same period and 
the same kind as. that which makes the 
windows of York Minster famous. Well, 
there is glass of that age, dating back 
700 years, in York Minster, making up 
a total of 35,000 square'feet; and if they 
were all sold at the same rate as in New 
York the Minster windows would, pro¬ 
duce over £70,000,000. 

What a Great American Thought 

.These startling figures bring to mind a 
story of . the , impression which this 
wonderful old church glass created upon 
a notable mind. Lord Wolseley once 
asked Stonewall Jackson, one of the most 
redoubtable generals of the American 
Civil War, who once spent a holiday in 
I England, “ Which of all the recollec¬ 
tions you carried away from England is 
the deepest, the one on which you love 
to dwell ? ” Jackson thought for two 
minutes, and his eyes lit up with en¬ 
thusiasm as lie answered : “ The lancet 
windows in York Minster.” 


He meant, no doubt, the, lancet 
windows in the north transept known as 
the Five Sisters, one of the most famous 
groups of windows in the world. As a 
fact stained glass is generally regarded 
as having reached its crowning glory in 
•the - windows of York Minster and of 
■Merton College Chapel at Oxford. We 
make today glass whose quality, has 
never been excelled, and our colours ar.e. 
as'rich and fine as any ever created by 
tiie old masters of the aft; yet experts 
agree that, though every old technical 
secret .of production is preserved, we 
cannot even faintly rival the work of 
those craftsmen of the Middle Ages. 

Wonder-Workers of Old 

Who those old wonder-worker's were 
we do'not know. The greatest glories 
of our land are anonymous. We have 
the names of Icings and cardinals and 
abbots and other officials, by whose 
orders the work was carried out, blit 
the men who did the work, who made and 
coloured and built up the windows, who 
carved the great stones and statuary, 
spanned chasms with fairy-like arches of 
endless strength, raised tower and 
turret skyward, laid foundations down . 
in the water, built dizzy pinnacles up 
into the clouds, hewed and chiselled 
wood with patterns lovely as Nature’s 
own products and delicate as the work 
of the lace-maker-—the men who actually 
did these things are as unknown to us as 
if they had never lived. 

pur cathedrals are silent poems, voice¬ 
less music, and their authors are name¬ 
less and dumb. 

Artist and Genius 

Great men, great geniuses , they were, 
though no one knew it in their day. 
When York Minster’s glass .was being 
made artists were regarded ■ as mere 
mechanics. Old royal and cathedral 
accounts show 11s clearly the kind of- 
mcn they were. 

The artist was at once a carver of 
wood, a maker of figures, a. painter of 
houses, a carpenter, and a stone-mason. 
He must paint a saint on a cathedral 
wall or a coat'd arms for a noble, or 
whitewash my lord abbot’s dairy ; he 
must be able to work in iron and in 
precious metals, and paint a banner for a 
church or a standard to carry into battle. 

A Painter’s Wages 

For their reward these matchless crafts¬ 
men had wages, of a few- pence a week. 
They were mostly Englishmen, but our 
Bluebeard king, Henry the Eighth, 
brought over a Florentine who had only 
one name, William of Florence, to make 
and paint saints and write inscriptions ; 
and William, being a notable foreigner, 
had a notable wage. It was sixpence a 
day, lor a day of twelve hours or more ! 

We know of him because' his name 
figures in the royal records'of payments. 
But of the rest of those who planned and 
achieved so gloriously we know no more 
than we know the jays and squirrels 
that planted the acorns from which our 
forest oaks arose. We do know, how- 
ever, that these men, heads of households, 
fathers of children, wrought immortal 
splendours for wages less than a school¬ 
boy's pocket-money. 


CARRYING OUT 
CHRISTIANITY 

I WAS IN PRISON AND YE 
VISITED ME 

The Success of Splendid 
Common Sense 

DORCHESTER’S FINE EXAMPLE 

The old-fashioned market town of 
Dorchester-is setting an example to the 
rest of England. 

There is a prison in the midst of this 
beautiful town, not far from the lodgings 
occupied by the monster Judge Jeffreys ; 
and the governor of this prison, Mr. E. 
Percy Brown, is a man who believes that 
in the very worst of us is something 
which will respond to the best influences. 

Accordingly, he is breaking with many 
of those inhuman traditions which make 
our prisons a disgrace to our religion. 
He invites musicians to come to the 
prison and give concerts to the prisoners. 
He invites lecturers and speakers to 
address prisoners on subjects of intel¬ 
lectual interest, and he permits prisoners 
to debate the subject afterwards. 

The result is that the one part of a 
prisoner’s mind which can. help to make 
him a good citizen and a civilised 
European is not left to starve, but 
is 'encouraged and helped to develop 
in power and sympathy. 

Cheers for Good Music 

The manner in which these prisoners 
respond to the best classical music, pre¬ 
ferring it to - the more catchy and 
vulgar compositions of modern times, 
is said to be remarkable. Recently two 
ladies from the Royal Academy, of 
Music were so enthusiastically, cheered 
by the prisoners that one of them had 
to make a speech. . 

Should not all prisons be conducted 
on these lines ? But' the experiment at. 
Dorchester has a wider interest for all 
of us. It'demonstrates the enormous 
importance of our surrounding influences. 
Let the best get at us anti we can rise 
to meet it; but let the worst enter our 
minds, and it can drag us down to depths 
of shame and misery. Nevertheless, 
down in those depths is something in us 
which can triumph over calamity if only 
we bring to bear on it the highest and 
1 best influences. 

There is a tremendous significance in 
those words, “ I'was in prison, and ye 
visited me.” 

——1 ■ — 

THE CREDULOUS PEOPLE 
A Rich Banker’s Story 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the famous 
American banker, lias been 'talking of 
his father. The great financier recalled 
one of the jokes the old man was so 
fond of. ... 

One day he inserted in big letters the 
following advertisement in several New 
Y'ork papers : 

“ Bring me a dollar,—Smith, New 
Bond St. 12.” - ' . 

The next day one. could read in the 
same place : . 

" You can bring your dollar up 
tomorrow.” . 

And the day after : 

“ If you don’t bring your dollar todav. 
keep it; tomorrow will be too late.” 

An inquisitive reporter called at the 
address, and he met there a typist, who 
said she was to receive all the dollars 
brought to Mr. Smith,, but was not sup¬ 
posed to tell people what further use 
would be made of their money. The 
journalist did not let the matter drop. 

He set to work, bribed doorkeepers 
and secretaries, and ended by finding out 
that Mr. Smith was no other than Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan himself. The face¬ 
tious banker had declared that he could 
easily find in New York a thousand 
credulous people who would invest their 
money with no guarantee, expecting a 
pleasant surprise at the end. On the 
third day twelve thousand people had 
sent in their dollar ! 

It must be added that, of course, Mr. 
Morgan gave the dollars back at once, 
but he had proved that he was right. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

JAMES WOLFE 

The General Who Would Rather 
Have Been a Poet 


HOW CANADA WAS ADDED 
TO/THE EMPIRE 

Sept. 10. E. Howe patents first sowing machine 1846 

11. Marshal Turenne born at Sedan ..... 1611 

12. Lord Thurlow died at Brighton . . . . - . 1806 

13. Wolfe hilled at capture of Quebec .... 1759 

14. Dante, Italian poet, died at Ravenna . . . 1321 

15. ' Maria Bronte died at Haworth Vicarago . 1821 
. 16. Livingstone discovered Lake Nyassa . . . 1859 


James Wolfe,- the .brilliant young 
general who .won Canada for the.British 
Empire and died on the field of victory 
outside Quebec on September 13, 17.50, 
will remain, one of the . most heroic 
figures of our history. . 

Wolfe was of Kentish birth, and his 
father was a general. The son was not 
fifteen when he joined the army as a 
stripling officer, and almost at once he 
saw. active service. He was. only six¬ 
teen when lie was in the thick of the 
fiercely fought Battle of Dettingen, and 
as acting'adjutant had- his horse shot, 
under him. His promotion was rapid. 
At 18 he was brigade major, served 
through the campaign of 1745 against 



The Death of Wolfe, by Benjamin West 


.the Young Pretedder, was on the staff 
at the decisive battle of Culloden and 
proved as chivalrous as he was brave. 

Later,- he fought again in the Nether¬ 
lands, and was wounded. At the age of 
22 lie was a lieutenant-colonel, and his 
regiment -was conspicuous as one of the 
best in the army. When he was 30 he 
was qiiartennaster-general in Ireland, 
and .had been noted by those who cared 
for efficiency as a “ coming man.” 

When Pitt was engaged in the enter¬ 
prise that made Our country a great world 
power his keen eye singled out young 
Wolfe as a man capable Of bold action; or, 
as Wolfe expressed it, “the offensive and 
daring kind of Avar.” He was sent to 
America to command a brigade against 
the French, and.“ shone exceedingly.” ■ 

Reciting Gray’s Elegy 

Later, lie was offered the command of 
the army operating against the French 
on the River St. • Lawrence, with the 
taking of Quebec as its chief aim, and 
for the first time had the chance, at the 
age of 32, of making his own plans in a 
campaign. He was in a'bad state of' 
health, suffering from ' fever, and his' 
brigadier generals disagreed with his 
'plans. f They ' did not ■ understand his 
fighting spirit, -looking forward to a 
“ glorious; firm; and manly end;” 'Still 
less probably ’ would -they understand 
liow, as'his boats floated down the great' 
river toward’ the city on the lofty crags-,- 
he could repeat Gray’s-; “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard "• and declare that 
he would-have preferred writing that to 
taking Quebee-. - 

But all his plans succeeded. His army 
won a complete victory. Thrice, woun¬ 
ded, the last time, fatally, Wolfe lived, 
long enough to know his life closed with 
a great success, and, with the words, 
“ Now I die contented,” died with a 
smile on his face. ■ Wolfe has his memorial 
in Westminster Abbey, but his grave is 
in his native Kent. 


ALL THE WORLD 
MAKING ROADS 

THOUSANDS OF MILES OF 
NEW HIGHWAYS 

Road Men Never Busier Since 
Roman Days -, 

OLD WATLING STREET 

All the world is making new 'roads, 
and some of the highways out of'London 
now being- constructed will - be'among 
the finest in the world. .- - - ■> 

Hundreds- of miles of new, roads are 
being made in the United Kingdom and 
iri France and other European countries, 
but the record is held by the United 
States. She is rapidly developing her 
country in all directions, and last-year 
the new roads constructed in different 
parts of the United States were equal to 
5800 miles of paved highway, 18, feet 
v;ide, or a great motor causeway reach¬ 
ing nearly a quarter round the Equator. 

These new American roads are'built 
substantially of concrete, and - one of 
them, a fine highway between Green 
Bay,- on* Lake Michigan, and St. Louis, is 
570 miles long., , 

The Roadless Land 

China, the roadless land, is joining in 
the . great movement. Ten years ago 
there were no roads at all suitable for 
wheeled vehicles in the whole of South 
China, but now the Government is 
engaging Chinese engineers . for the 
expre.ss purpose of road-making. 

, Most, of the countries of South 
America are giving much attention to 
road-making now, realising that with the 
coming of the motor-car good roads are 
essential. : In Brazil a road a thousand 
miles long, is to be made from Guara- 
puava, in the State of Parana, to Matto 
Grosso, in. the centre of - the country, 
passing through the largest cattle 
district in Brazil. 

Aids to Peace 

Argentina has formed a Good Roads 
Board, and even in remote rural areas 
roads are being made, and the motor-car 
is replacing the ox-wagon and pack mule. 

The Indian Government regards good 
roads as a vital factor in the maintenance 
of peace, and, despite financial stress, is 
pushing on projects for road-building on 
the North-West Frontier. Even the war¬ 
like Waziri tribes are cooperating in this 
good-work..: ■ • 

The finest- roads,. however, ■ are those 
now -being, made in England, the chief 
of which are :; . . 

Watling Street Western Avenue 

London to Dover Eastern Avenue . 

New Cambridge Gravesend'to Scrood 

North.Circular Middlesbrough to .Redcar 

South .Circular Easington to Hartlepool 

Keadby Bridge to Scunthorpe 

The new, Watling Street will be.a mag¬ 
nificent highway when finished, and the' 
section between : Daftford and ' Strood, 
nearly 12 miles long, is being'pushed on 
rapidly, ..This . stretch alone .will...cost 
three-quarters of a million pounds, and 
no less than a million and a quarter tons 
of earth are .being moved, making it one 
of the greatest engineering feats ever 
carried out in this'ocuntry. : •' .• 

Roads that Will Last 

Two' thousand meii, with the- latest 
mechanical devices; are engaged perma¬ 
nently,'and the. work will be completed in 
two and.a.half years. , . 

The widening of the Doyer Road from 
Sidcup to Wrotliam is going pn. apace ;. 
it will be'a remarkable road for about 
2o mileS, and the cost is ^io'.'ooo a. mile. 

Excellent progress is also being, .made 
with the Great West Road out of.London 
through Hqunslow.and Brentford, and it 
is expected ^hat this will need no repairs 
for at least half a century.' 'A mite of 
this has just been opened for traffic. 

In London roads everywhere are being 
thoroughly repaired, and many- pro¬ 
vincial cities are spending thousands on 
making their own roads fit. for modern 
heavy traffic. 

There was never a time since the days 
of Julius Caesar when so maiiy new road s 
were being built. Picture on page 12 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

- / -■ ‘ . »' •* : 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

•• Ail questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always- be giv.en. 

Do Birds Eat Blackberries? 

Blackberries form ah important part 
of bird diet. There are but few berries 
that are not food to bur feathered friends. 

Why do Dogr/Howl at Night? 

The habit is probably a survival from 
times when dogs w.epe wild and hunted 
by night and.signalled, dog to dog or 
pack to pack, by howling. 

Has a Caterpillar Lungs for Breathing? 

No insect has lungs. Air is breathed; 
by Way of numerous openings called 
spiracles and carriedall over the body. 

Where are the Seeds of a,Pineapple ? 

Cultivated pineapples seldom produce 
perfect seeds. The new growths are 
secured from the, tuft of small leaves 
which crowns the" fruit. 

When is an Eagle Full Grown? 

Ten years is the- period, it is believed, 
required for an eagle to attain full 
maturity. After that, . with normal 
fortune, the bird should live another 
ninety years. 

How can we'distinguish the Male Guinea- 
Fowl from the Female ? 

His quarrelsome' nature betrays the 
male, but in plumage he exactly re¬ 
sembles the female. This applies to all 
species of guinea-fowl. , , 

HowCan we tell the Age of aCock Canary? 

After the early 'moults- only an expert 
can give more than a general estimate 
of the age of an adult canary. There is 
nothing definitely marking the exact 
number of years a bird has lived. 

Do Talking Birds Understand What 
They Say ? . 

Not at all. If they did they would 
be superior to all other living creatures 
after man, for then they would reason 
and have understanding. They are only 
living gramophones. 

Does Yeast Multiply by Dividing? 

The parent cells of yeast reproduce 
themselves by budding. Tiny buds 
arise on the surface of the cell and are 
given off. This process is called gem¬ 
mation ; the process of increase by 
division is called fission. 

How do Elephants Sleep ? 

Sometimes they lie down like other 
animals, sometimes^ they sleep standing, 
when they hide in the forest glade. But 
so great is the quantity of food they need 
that they, sleep for shorter periods than 
any other of the giants. 

How Should a Linnet be Treated When 
Moulting? 

We can only do our best to make its 
artificial conditions most nearly re¬ 
semble natural ones by keeping it very 
clean and giving it plenty of its fa¬ 
vourite food, grass seeds and the seed 
of knob-weed.' - 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon atmidnight, summer time, on Sept. 13 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What do the letters C.I.E. stand lor ? 

They mean Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Empire.- 

What is a Clinometer ? An instru¬ 
ment used in geology for measuring the 
slope of beds of rock or strata. 

What is an Eclectic ? A person who 
chooses what is best and truest in doc¬ 
trines or opinions from various sources. 


VAST CLUSTERS 
.OF SUNS 

SIGHTS THAT STAGGER 
THE REASON 

Wonder Journey on a Beam 
of Light 

WHAT'-THE TELESCOPE REVEALS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The progress of ' Mars through the 
southern lfeavehs and among, the stars 
of the constellation of Sagittarius', which 
he enters on Sunday next, will bring this 
bright planet near to a magnificent 
region of the skies. This consists of a 
splendid cluster of innumerable suns and 
vast masses of nebulosity, really colossal 
clouds of luminous gaseous matter ; the 
whole is so immense as to be almost a 
universe in itself and is at a distance of 
some thousands of light years. - : 

Tliis beautiful celestial wonderland is 
generally known as Messier 8, After the 
astronomer Messier, who catalogued it. 
In more southern lands and under better 
conditions it is just visible to the naked 
eye as a small patch of light, but here, i;i 
Britain, the aid of field glasses is neces¬ 
sary to find it. 

Brilliant Clouds of Stars 

Oil the evenings of next Tuesdav, 
Wednesday, and Thursday Mars.will 
be near, this wonderful cloud of stars, 
and about .four times the Moon’s ap¬ 
parent width below it, so it will be easv 
to find :if. the sky is quite dark anil 
clear; between 9 and 10 p.m. : will be 
the best-time to look, before it gets too 
near to the horizon. Many of the brighter 
stars clustered together and the lumin¬ 
ous nebulous haze will be quite obvious. 

Great modern telescopes, combined 
with .the'refinements of. photography, 
give an impression of its real glories,and 
- have so supplemented human vision as 
to reveal marvels that are staggering to 
oiir reason in their immensity. Ordin¬ 
arily the eye glancing up at this region 
above, the planet Mars sees nothing. 

Travelling for Thousands of Years 

That little world, 4200 miles in width, 
appears to be all that there is of any 
consequence, but actually it is. by far 
the’most insignificant object there ; it is' 
its proximity to us that makes it loom 
so large, though nearly seventy million 
'miles away. We could reach Mars in 
about six minutes On a beam of Tight, 
but could we travel on this beam for, 
say, two thousand years .we should then 
begin to approach the confines, of the 
almost indescribable glories of the 
region of , Messier 8. ' ; 

And then, on and on for thousands of 
years nrore, still''speeding on this'beam 
of light at eleven million miles a-minute, 
we should see, had we the eyes of a 
powerful telescope, vast avenues of suns 
of every hue, from .violet and blue to 
green, orange, and deep red, suns to be 
numbered , in hundreds of thousands, 
and worlds in millions; stretching in 
long vistas on every side until' lost in 
the dim, distance of immeasurable space. 

Suns of Many Colours 

Speeding onwards, vast numbers more 
would Come into 1 view. Suns in every 
stage, from fierytumultuous and whirl¬ 
ing masses of warring elements, some 
colossal globes of crimson fire' mist, 
others glowing -deep- red like dying 
embers; and worlds, from fiery molten 
globes to quiescent spheres ot beauty 
and rest like our own ; and others cold 
and dark, or ’ baked-up spheres'of past 
glories awaiting rejuvenation, we should 
see in countless millions on every side. 

All this' is visualised by the powers of 
the telescope, which enable us to see a 
point in space to which our beam of 
light would have taken us if we had 
left this Earth with it thousands of 
years ago ; and each increase of tele¬ 
scopic power will' take us farther back 
through the " light' years ” and nearer 
to the great, dark void that intervenes 
between the glories’of our own Universe 
and those of .another void that, would 
take a million years to cross on our beam 
of light. G. F. M. 
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THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 


A School Story @ 
With a Mystery 

CHAPTER 1 

The Lower Fourth 

M r. Bracknell, science master 
- at Charminster, stood, behind 
a sort of counter on which were 
glass retorts, scales, a Leyden jar, 
and various other simple chemical 
. apparatus. To the right was a black¬ 
board, and, behind him, shelves 
laden with labelled bottles. 

Facing him, on seats raised in 
tiers against the wall, were the 
Lower Fourth Form, a motley col¬ 
lection of boys ranging from clever 
little youngsters of twelve up to 
big fellows of nearly fifteen. But 
there were more little boys than big, 
and the depressed expression on 
the keen, dark face of the science 
master seemed to show that teach¬ 
ing them even the elements of chem¬ 
istry-was a pretty hopeless task. 

” No, Arden,” he was say'ing, 
" CO is not the formula for carbon 
dioxide. It is CO2. Come down 
here and write it on the black¬ 
board. , Then perhaps you will 
remember it.” 

Pearce Arden got up and came 
down.the steps from his seat. He 
was tall, with arms as long as a 
monkey's. He had hair so red it 
was almost scarlet, greenish eyes, 
and a pale face which was disfigured 
by a sullen scowl. He was not . a 
pretty person, and his disposition 
was one degree worse than his looks. 
The Fourth Form at large, es¬ 
pecially the smaller boys, disliked 
him. extremely, but feared him 
equally. Scowling worse than ever, 
Arden came forward. 

On the front bench, next to one 
another, sat two small boys, one 
slim, dark-haired, distinctly good- 
looking, but paler and thinner than 
lie ought to have been ; the other 
solid and square, with fair hair, a 
freckled face, and a pair of merry 
blue eyes. 

As Arden came past the fair boy 
turned to his companion. 

“ I' say, Cartwright, -I never 
thought they'd use the old black¬ 
board,” he said, in a whisper full of 
dismay.' 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? ” 
questioned Cartwright. 

'‘Matter! You’ll soon see,” 
replied Jimmy Clayton. “ My 
word, I’m in for it now 1 ” 

’’ CO2, Arden," said,Mr. Brack¬ 
nell severely. ” Good big letters. 
Don’t be afraid of it.” 

Arden took the chalk. He was 
furious at being brought up like 
this before all the kids, and the 
chalk squeaked with the force with 
which he applied it to the board. 

Ho was half-way' through the 
first-heavy down-stroke when, with 
a Hash and a crack, the surface of 
the board burst into flame. 

Arden gave a yell and leaped 
two feet into the air. The master’s 
chair was just behind him. He hit 
this, fell over it backwards, and lie 
and the chair together crashed to 
the bare boards with a force that 
made the windows rattle.- 1 

For a moment there was dead 
silence, then . the funny side of it 
struck the Form, and with one 
accord the whole twenty-three boys 
went "off into shrieks of laughter. 
Even Mr. Bracknell's lips were 
twitching as he helped Arden up. . 

“ Are ymu hurt, Arden ? ” . 
Arden tried to speak, but simply 
could not. He was too angry, 

“ You can go back to y'our seat,” 
said the master. 

Little Ray Cartwright was ex¬ 
actly in front of Arden as Arden 
turned, and the glare in Arden's 
green eyes cut the smile from 
Ray’s face as a sponge takes a 
chalk mark off a board. But Arden 
had seen it. 

“ All right, my' beauty,." he whis¬ 
pered as he passed ; and Ray' 
shrank" as if someone had hit him. 

’ “ And now,” said Mr. Bracknell 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C;N. Storyteller 

quietly', “ will the boy who played 
this silly trick stand up ? ” 

Jimmy' Clayton rose to his feet. 

“Ah! Chlorate of silver, I 
suppose ? ” said the master. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Very ingenious, but not a trick 
to try in Form, Clayton. You wilt 
stay in for an hour’s extra lesson.” 

' Jimmy.sat down, looking rather 
relieved. Chemistry was the one 
sort of work he really liked, and the 
extra lesson had no terrors for him. 

“ But" Arden,” whispered Itay. 
“ he’ll half kill you.” 

” He’s, got to catcli me first,” 
grinned Jimmy. 

CHAPTER 2 

Pussy in the Well 

p aymond Cartwright was a new- 
*'■ comer to Charminster. He did 
not know the ropes like .Jimmy' 
Clayton. So, though he realised 
his danger well enough, he failed to 
escape Arden, and Arden caught 
him at the door of the Lower 
Fourth class-room. 


“ I’ll teach you to laugh at me.” 
said the big fellow, in a tone of con¬ 
centrated malice. “ Catch hold of 
him, Bulmer.” 

Ray found himself surrounded. 
There were not only Arden and his 
pal Bulmer, a great big ox of a 
fellow, but also Foxy Hogan, a 
sharp-nosed, thin-lipped boy with 
a peculiarly unpleasant expression. 
Ray' was badly' scared, but tried 
not to show it. 

“What shall we do with him, 
Hogan ? ” said Arden. 

“ Put him in the haunted house,” 
suggested Hogan promptly'. 

Arden shook his head. 

“ Not a bad notion, Hogan, but 
it’s too lislcy'. Someone might spot 
us as we took him across. I’ve got a 
better plan. What about Pussy in 
the Well ? ” l 

Hogan’s thin lips parted in a 
cruel" grin. 

” Good egg, Arden. That’ll teach 
him. Wait! I’ll just see if any 
masters are about.”’ 

He was back in a minute. 

” The coast’s clear,” he said. 

Arden nodded. 

“ Come on, then, you - chaps. 
And hang on to him.” He turned 
to Ray. “ If you make a sound 
we’ll half kill you.” 

Ray did not answer. He Was so 
frightened that he could hardly 
stand. He had no idea what these 


boy's were going to do with him, but 
felt' certain it was something per¬ 
fectly horrid. 

He had not long to wait before 
he learned. They led him away 
" down a passage, past the box-room, 
to a place he had never seen before. 
It was called the Old Yard. Char¬ 
minster School was founded on the 
site of an ancient castle and the 
Old Yard was actually the court- 
y'ard of the vanished stronghold. 
A length of the massive old wall 
still remained, and outside it was a 
deep dry ditch that had once been 
'the moat. 

Close to this grey old wall gaped 
the mouth of a huge well. It was 
surrounded by a low kerb, and the 
ancient windlass, chain, and bucket 
were still in position. 

At this time of day most of the 
boys were up in the playing-field, 
which lay across the road from the 
school, and the Old Yard was 
deserted. Ray’s three persecutors 
ran him across to the old well. 

” Get into that bucket,’.’ ordered 
Arden. “ You’re going to be Pussy' 
in the Well.” ■ . 

Ray’s terror got the better of him. 

” No! ” he cried frantically'. 
” No ! Don’t put me in the well.” 

Buhner’s big hand closed over 
Ray’’s mouth. “Shut-.up, you 
little sneak,” lie growled. . “ Catch 


hold, Arden.” Between them the 
two lifted Ray into the bucket. 

“ Keep still, of you’ll fall out 
and break your neck,” threatened 
Arden; anil Ray, almost paralysed 
with fright, caught the chain with 
a convulsive grip. 

Arden released the catch of the 
windlass, the drum began to clank 
round, and Ray found himself 
sinking into the depths of a great 
square pit. Beneath him was utter 
blackness and a sensation of terrible 
depth. 4 

The bucket swung front side to 
side; and Ray, too giddy and 
terrified to utter a sound, could 
only' hang on like grim death as he 
went dangling downward. 

The square patch of light over¬ 
head steadily' diminished, the dark¬ 
ness increased, the air struck cold 
and damp. At last his downward 
progress ceased. 

“ That’ll do,” he heard Arden’s 
voice above. “ Now chock the 
windlass.” 

Then Ray saw Arden’s face far 
above as he peered over the edge. 

“Laugh!” he sneered. “Why 
don’t y'ou laugh ? You little rat; 
this will teach y'ou to grin at your 
betters.” 

“ Come on, Arden,” It was 
Hogan speaking. “ Come on be¬ 
fore someone spots' us. It’s jolly 
near tea-time.” 


They went away; and Ray, shak¬ 
ing in every limb, sick with terror, 
was left hanging over the black 
abyss, quite alone. 

CHAPTER 3 

Jimmy Takes a Hand 

J immy Clayton did liis extra 
hour “ on his head,” as he 
would have expressed it. Though 
hopeless at Latin and Greek, the 
boy loved chemistry; and Mr. 
Bracknell, an enthusiast himself, 
gave him all the help in his power. 

The hour over, J immy made off 
by a back way known only to 
himself. He knew Arden .would 
be lying : in wait for him, but 
Jimmy was.quite Capable of taking 
care of himself and had no idea of 
putting -liis head into the lion’s 
mouth. Reaching his dormitory 
in safety', the first person he ran 
into was his pal. Bob Dane. 

“ Hulloa, Bob 1 ” said Jimmy'. 
“ Where’s Arden ? ” 

“ In class room, I expect. I 
say, do you know what those 
swabs have done to young Cart¬ 
wright ? ” 

“ No, what ? ” 

“ Stuck hini in the well in the 
Old Yard. I watched them.” 

Jimmy looked serious. " That’s 
the limit!” he growled. “The 
kid will be scared stiff. Look here, 
Dane, I'm going to get him out.” 

“ You can’t. Ferguson, Arden’s 
fag. is on guard. He’ll tell Arden, 
and you’ll get toko." 

Jimmy looked thoughtful. 

“ H’m 1 I don’t specially want to 
bump into Arden. He's pretty’ 
sick about that jape I played on 
him.” 

lie said.no more, but slipped off, 
got out by the side gate, and 
hurried round to the back of the 
Old Yard. His idea was to climb 
the wall and so dodge Ferguson. 
But before he reached the wall lie 
caught sight of a slim figure hurry¬ 
ing across a field in the distance. 
He stared a moment.- “ Why, it’s 
Cartwright 1 ” he exclaimed in great 
surprise, and started off .in chase. 

But Ray had a long start and 
was running, so in the end they 
were nearly a mile from the school 
before Jimmy caught him.up. 

” Hi, Cartwright!” he cried 
sharply. “ Where arc you going ? ” 

Ray turned, and a look of relief 
crossed liis drawn, white face. 
” Oh' it’s you, Clay'ton. I thought 

“ Thought it was Arden, T sup¬ 
pose. But where on earth are y'ou 
going to ? ”, 

Ray-flushed and did not answer. 
“You y'oung idiot, you weren’t 
running away' ? ” demanded Jimmy 
bluntly. 

Ray faced him. 

“Yes; I was, if y'ou want to 
know. I’m sick of the place and 
getting kicked and bullied. I’m 
going to clear out.” 

Jimmy' turned suddenly serious. 
There was a lot of sound, good sense 
in that square head of his. 

“ Don’t be an ass, old chap,” he 
said quietly. “ Fellows . don’t do 
things like that. ■ You- come on 
back, and I’ll show you how to stick 
up to Arden and liis crew. After 
all, there’s only a small gang of 
bullies, and most of our chaps are 
decent. I’ll help you.” 

Ray’s lip quivered. He had 
not met much kindness during liis 
first few days at Charminster. and 
it was a moment before he could 
speak. 

“ It—it’s very decent of y’ou, 
Clay'ton. You see. I’ve never been 
to school before, and I never had 
any brothers.” 

“ You poor kid 1 ” said Jimmy. 
" How rotten for y r ou 1 Where do 
you live ? ” 

“ We—Father and I did live in 
Lpndon, but Father has gone 
abroad. He is in the Diplomatic 
Service and has been sent to Vienna 
by the Government. I—we haven’t 
any' home in England now.” 


" Then where were you going ? ” 

“ I don’t know; anywhere,” said 
Ray recklessly. 

Jimmy hardly knew what to say. 
He had only just begun to realise 
how hard driven 'this . youngster 
had been. 

“ Arden’s a pig,” he said curtly. 

But you-and I will score off him. 
How did y'ou get out of that well ? 

Before Ray could answer there 
came through the evening , air the 
heavy clang of the school clock 
striking six. 

“ Crumbs 1 ” groaned Jimmy. 
" That’s locking-up time. We’re 
late for gates.” 

“ Late for gates ? ” repeated Ray. 

“ Yes; and a nice row we shall 
get into. It means being hauled 
up before the Head.” 

CHAPTER 4 

What the Bucket Brought Up 

Comeon’e else heard the school 
“7 clock strike six. Arden, sit¬ 
ting with Bulmer and Hogan in the 
box room devouring large slabs of 
black-looking plum cake, got up 
quickly’. 

I say', it’s about time we got 
that kid out of the well,” he said. 

“ What’s the hurry ? ” asked 
Bulmer, cutting a chunk of cake. 

” We don’t want him. missed^ 
y'ou ass,” answered Arden., ” It’s 
jolly near tea-time," and if he isn’t 
there someone may start looking 
for him.” 

“ You’re right, Arden," said 
Hogan, who. had more brains than 
the other two put together. " We 
don’t want anyone interfering with 
our little amusements. And, any¬ 
how, the young beggar lias had liis 
lesson. Come on.” 

It was getting very dusk in the 
walled yard under the shadow of 
the buildings as the trio reached the 
well. Arden looked over the kerb. 

“ Had enough, Cartwright ? ” he 
asked jeeringly. “ Will you keep 
your ugly grins to yourself if we 
let you out ? ” 

There was no answer. 

“ I hope lie hasn't fainted,” said 
Hogan quickly. “ He’s just the 
sort of young ass to crock up if 
he’s a bit scared.” 

Here, get hold of the windlass, 
Bulmer,” snapped Arden uneasily. 
“ Anyhow, he can't have hurt 
himself. There’s no water in the 
well. Nothing but leaves and mud 
at the bottom.” 

Bulmer grasped the handle of the 
windlass and began to wind, or 
rather he tried to, but failed. 

“ Wliat’s the matter ? ” demanded 
Hogan. 

I don’t know. It’s frightfully 
heavy. I can’t move it.” 

" Rot 1 ” growled Hogan. “ Here, 
I’ll' help.” 

Between them they were just 
able to turn the windlass, but it 
was about all they could do. The 
weight was enormous; the bucket 
seemed to weigh a ton, and the old 
windlass creaked and groaned as 
the chain' wound slowly on the 
drum. 

The perspiration streamed" down 
Buhner’s fat cheeks, and the 
veins stood .out on Hogan’s fore¬ 
head, while, as for Arden, there was 
something near to fright in his 
greenish eyes. 

Foot by’ foot'tlie bucket rose. 

“ Isn’t lie nearly' up ? ” panted 
Bulmer. .. " 

" Yes ; lie’s coming,” answered 
Arden. ” But——He - stopped, 
and suddenly jumped back from 
the rim .of the-well. 

- “ What’s the matter ? ” snapped 
Hogan. 

His answer came from the well. 
Out of the dark mouth of it there 
leaped suddenly a figure that looked 
about seven feet high, and which 
was wrapped from head to foot in 
a long white sheet. Without a 
sound it made straight for Arden. 

Arden gave one yell of ghastly 
terror, and, followed by Bulmer 
and Hogan, ran for dear life. 

TO BE CONTINUEP 



With a flash and a crack the board burst into flame 
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DF MERRYMAN 

The bore was talking about poets 
and public schools this time. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ Byron was a 
Harrow boy.” 

“ Indeed,” remarked a long- 
suffering one, “ and Burns was, 1 
believe, a ploughbov.” 

That ended the conversation. 

□ 0 0 . 

What Are They ? 

A WORD cf comfort oft applied 
When in a corner close you hide; 
Reversed will offer to your sight 
Terrific weapons used in fight. 

' Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Why is a musical instrument like 
the Batik of England ? 
Because it gives out notes. 
000 
The Zoo That Never Was 



hop. 

Is not its body large, and aren’t 
Its tootsies little ? (Well, it can’t!) 


0 0 -a 

W I! at does a ship weigh before 
she leaves port ? 

She weighs anchor. 

0 0 0 

Declined With Thanks 
There once was a huge chimpanzee 
Who lived in a very tall tree, 
And he said, “ It is true 
1 was asked to the Zoo, 

But a life full of freedom for me ! ” 
0 0 0 . 



Adventures of Augustus &Marmaduke 


Augustus and Young Marmaduke 
were.staying near the sea, . 
And on the sands they, dug a hole 
about four feet by three, 

Then o’er the hole they put their 
coats and covered them with sand. 
“ When anyone walks over that,” 
said Gtis, “ it will be grand 
To see him tumble down the hole. 

Behind that boat we’ll hide.” 
Their backs were turned toward the 
sea; a wave caught both the boys, 
And took them out to sea and tossed 
them up and down like toys. 

“ Help! help!” Augustus cried,and 
“ Help! ’’cried Marmaduke as well. 
And were they saved ?. I was not 
there, so really cannot tell. 


The Naughty Boy 

Jn books, a naughty boy is fun ; 

But go and live next-doOr to one! 
I’m quite convinced a naughty boy 
Is not a stream of constant joy. 


0 0 0 
Do You Live Here ? 2 



Wbat town does this picture represent ? 

Solution next week 

B 0 0 


What is the difference between a 
tube and a foolish Dutchman ? 

One is a hollow cylinder, and the 
other is a silly Hollander. 3 

0 0 0 
Do You Know 

T« at there never was a Lord B aeon ? 

When Sir Francis Bacon was 
made a peer, in i6lS’ he became 
Baron Verulam; and three years 
later, when he was raised a step in 
the peerage, his title was Viscount 1 
St. Albans. 

That coffee berries are 'not berries 
at all ? They are the seeds out of 
the berries, which are in appearance 
very much like ripe cherries. 

That it is often stated that the . 
Bible declares, “Moneyis the root 
of all evil ” ? What the Bible really 5 
says is, “ The love of money is the' - 
root of all evil.” 

That the blindwonn is' neither 
blind nor a worm ? And it is not a 
snake, as so many people suppose, 
but is really a lizard. 

0 0 0 ' 


The Finishing Touch e 

A white Persian cat said, “ I think ~ 
My coat would look nice if 
’twere pink,” 

And she seized on some paint, 

But it made her feel faint, 

So she touched herself up witli red 

ink! 

0 0 ,0 

W 1! at is the difference between a - 
spendthrift and a very soft 
pillow ? 

One is hard up, and the other is 
soft down. 

0 0 0 

Fred’s Birthday Present 
Jt was Fred’s birthday, and he was „ 
told that he could buy what he — 
wanted within reason, and his father 
would pay for it. He bought a small 
accumulator. 

“ How much did you pay for it, 
Fred ? asked Father. 

“ Five shillings and half its price,” 
answered Fred. 

What was the cost of the accumu- £ 
Iator ? Answer'next leak 

0 0 0 . 


Rapid Growth 

A lady from a country district was 
visiting friends in- London. As 
they were walking round the garden 
together, one of the Londoners, 
addressing the visitor, asked : 

“ Do things grow very quickly 
in your district ? ” 

“ Exceptionally so,” she replied. 
“ Why, i sometimes order lamb 
from the butcher, and it is always 
mutton by the time it reaches my 
house! ” 

0' 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


10 


It 


A Figure Puzzle 


1 1 

. 9 
2 0 


Buried Towns - 

Berlin, Deal, Preston, Rome 
What is It ? The letter m 


Jacko Turns Skipper 

It was a beautiful day, with a gentle breeze blowing, just the 
day, Jacko said, for a sail. v 

Joe said “ Oh, well ! ” and went on reading his paper. 

“ We’ve been here a week,” persisted Jacko, “ and haven’t 
been on the sea once.” 

No one contradicted him ; and, after a bit, Jacko got up from 
the beach, where they were sitting, and strolled off. 

Half an hour later he came racing back. 

" I’ve found the neatest little yacht you ever saw ! ” he 
shouted. “ Man’s gone off to fetch something. He’ll be back 1 
directly, to take us out! ” 

The boat that Jacko pointed out was a smart little affair. 
It looked very jolly with the sun full on its spotless paint and 
its.fluttering sails, and Belinda got as enthusiastic as Jacko. 

“ Gome along, Joe ! ” she cried. “ It’ll be ever such, fun ! ” 

“ Better wait for the man,” said Joe. 

“.Oh, but he’s such a time! ” cried Belinda. “ Let’s wait on 
the 'yacht.” 

In next to no time they were all three on board. Belinda,, 
who had never been in a sailing beat before, was bubbling over 
with excitement! 

“ Oh, 'Jacko ! ” she cried. “ Isn’t it lovely ? ” 

But Jacko bad disappeared. He had dived into the tiny 
cabin, and when he came out again they hardly knew him. He 
had found the skipper’s coat and cap, and put them on, and there 
he was/prancing round the deck, highly pleased with himself. 

Belinda roared, with laughter, but Joe said : — 

“You wait, my boy. You’ll catch it when the.man comes 
along ! 

But the man was such a long time coming that Jacko grew 
tired of waiting. He began fiddling about with the anchor ropes. 



They were going at a good p3ce 


and when Joe called out “ What are you up to ? ” he didn’t 
answer. All of a sudden Joe sprang up with a shout. 

“ We’re moving ! ” lie cried. “What has the boy. done ? ” , 

“ We Ye off! ” cried Belinda. . • 

They were, and ihey were going at a.good pace, too, for the 
sails were up and there was a pretty fair wind blowing. 

“ You idiot! ” shouted Joe. “ I always knew you’d be the 
death of us! ” 

“ I was only just trying an experiment,” protested Jacko, in 
an aggrieved tone. , 

It was a pretty dangerous one, and but for Joe's quickness- 
there was no knowing how it might all have ended. 

More by luck tlian anything else he got the sails down before 
any harm was done ; and Belinda’s frantic shout soon brought 
the coastguards to their rescue. 

* But that was the end of Master Jacko’s seaside holiday. Joe 
and Belinda had had enough. That afternoon they bought hi$ 
ticket, and he was put into a train, and packed off home. 


The paragraph 011 the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Thrilling Adventure 

Two native boys in Kenya 
Colony, were accustomed to pass 
the night in a small shelter in a 
cattle enclosure. 

Or.e nigFit two lions sprang 
over the wall, glanced at the 
boys, and passed on to attack 
the cattle. While they were 
eating an ox that they had killed 
they were all the time so close 
to the boys that the tip of the 
tail of one was in their little 
shelter. 

The boys, however, kept their 
heads and remained quite still till 
the lions had finished their meal 
and trotted off into the night. 


Une Aventure Saisissante 

Deux jeunes indigenes de la 
colonie clu Kenya avaient cou- 
tume de passer la nuit dans un 
petit abri situe dans un pare a 
bestiaux. 

Une nuit, deux lions fran- 
chirent la muraille,. jeterent les 
yeux sur les garcons, et con- 
tinuerent leur cliemin pour 
attaquer les bestiaux. Tandis 
qu’ils devoraient un boeuf qu'ils 
avaient tue, les lions etaient tout 
le temps si proches des garfonsque 
le bout de la queue de l’un d’eux 
se trouvait dans leur petit abri. 

Malgre cel a, les enfants ne 
perdirent pas la tete, et resterent 
absolument immobiles jusqu’a 
ce que les lions eussent termine 
leur repas et qu’ils eussent 
disparu, au trot, dans la nuit. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Shield 

“ \Y/n must- win the shield this 

»Y month. Pine Needle and- 
Fir Cone Patrols have won it 
■alternately ever since Miss 
Dennis presented it to the com¬ 
pany. We are sure of marks for 
punctuality and inspection, and 
points- will be given for badges 
gained, but we want more than 
that to win the shield.” 

Mary Allen, leader of the Oak- 
leaf Patrol of the Girl Guides, 
spoke emphatically;' and Joan 
Andrews, the youngest guide in 
the company, burned to help to 
win the honour; 

She walked home from drill 
practice thinking deeply. If only 
she could do something splendid! 

“ But I’m too stupid and too 
slow,” she thought miserably. 

" Miaul !. Miaul ! ” sounded 
piteously from somewhere. - 

Joan peered over -the stone 
bridge she was crossing. A canal 
flowed below, cut through rocky 
stone of slippery steepness, and 
perched on a tiny ledge above 
the water, with scarcely room to 
turn, was a half-grown kitten 
mewing pitifully. 

A labourer crossed the bridge, 
k “Oh, look!”- cried Joan. 
“ It's a poor little cat ! ” 

. “Ay, ay, missy. She's been 
yonder two days ; but ’tain't no 
use risking life with such a lot o’ 
cats about already.” 

“ Oh, but we can't leave it 
there ! ” cried Joan ; and in a 
moment she was climbing ever 
the stone parapet of the bridge. 
Then, slowly and carefully, she 
began to crawl down the steep, 
slippery sides of the rock. 

Fortunately for Joan, the Oak- 
leaf Patrol had done some stiff 
climbing that summer, and, 
though her heart beat fast' and 
she dare not look 'at the deep, 
thick brown water of-the canal 
below, to the amazement of the 
small crowd that had gathered 
she went on steadily. 

It seemed to the onlookers 
that the rock offered no foothold 
whatever, but Joan appeared 
to crawl down it like a.fly, and 
there was a cheer when she 
stretched out her hand and 
clutched the wailing little kitten. 

Slowly she began to ascend 
again, and there were many 
willing hands waiting to pull her 
over the bridge. A kind-faced 
woman came forward and offered 
to take the. kitten, and Joan gave 
it up thankfully, for there were 
dogs in her own home. Then she 
went on her way, almost for¬ 
getting her adventure while try¬ 
ing to think of some way to win 
the coveted shield. 

The next day, when she ar¬ 
rived for drill practice, she was 
greeted by the loudest cheers. 

Mary Alien shook her hand 
vigorously and said, “We are 
proud of you, Joan ! 

. “ Miss Dennis was on the 
bridge yesterday,” she explained, 
“ and saw you rescue the poor 
kitten. This, month the shield 
belongs to the Oakleaf Patrol.” 
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IRELANDS LOST CHIEF • FIRST NEW ROAD 


FLYING WITHOUT AN ENGINE 




:i-' 'SsiS#: 
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The Launch of the Liner—The sailing of model boats on sea and river is 
now in full swing, and many launches of new boats are taking place, but not 
all the little craft are such fine models as this one recently seen * "" 


Ireland’s Lost Chiefy-Mr. Michael 
Collins, the. Irish leader who was 
killed In an ambush . See page 2 


First of the Mew Roads—A mile of the new Great West Road out of London 
was recently opened for traffic, and another section is expected to be ready 
soon. This is the first of the new roads to bo used. See page 9 


at Margate 


A Tight Fit—The giant Cunard liner Berengaria has 
arrived home with a broken propeller, necessitating a 
visit to the dry dock at Southampton for repairs. As can 
be seen here, the vessel found the dock a tight fit 


When Knights Were Bold—Miss Megan Lloyd George and 
Major Gwilym Lloyd George, the daughter and son of the 
Prime Minister, representing Lady and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer in the recent pageant at Harlech Castle 


Flying Without an Engine — Creating a record, Herr 
Hentzen has succeeded in remaining three hours in the 
air in a motorless monoplane, often at a height of 1200 feet. 
This picture shows his machine in flight. See page 7 






An Illuminated Lifebelt—A single turn of a handle, as 
shown in this picture, releases a lifebelt over the ship’s side, 
and on this' striking the water a white flare marks the 
position of the lifebelt, rendering it conspicuous in the night 


A Vertical Street—Looking up the front of one of the giant 
sky-scrapers of New York, which is really a street on ’end, 
with a railway service, in the form of many lifts, running 
up and down, some of them express to the upper floors 


A Monster Cabbage—A huge cabbage, over five feet round 
and weighing nearly a quarter of a hundredweight, grown 
at Ashford, in Kent. Such a cabbage would have surprised 
the Romans, who introduced this vegetable into England 
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